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Sheep Budgets: 

Postwar economics have brought into 
business many new words and practices. 
The “new competition” is the subject of 
much thought and discussion in business 
Merchants and manufacturers 
who are slow to adjust their methods and 
ideas to the altered conditions complain 
of bad business while more adaptable com- 
petitors forge ahead. 

Margins 


circles. 


between costs and present 
selling prices of lambs and wool are by 
no means large. Unusually favorable feed 
and range conditions this year have per- 
mitted some profit to most flock owners, 
but sales at the same level would mean 
operating losses in years of storm and 
drought, such as have not been infrequent 
in the past. 

One of the best aids in limiting expenses 
in running sheep without foolishly reduc- 
ing returns is the use of the “budget” idea 
presented in this issue by Professor Potter. 

Bankers are not exempt from the neces- 
sity of employing new methods and the 
sheep raiser who handles his finances in 
a modern way needs, and is entitled to, 
a different rating as to his credit. As Pro- 
fessor Potter has pointed out, the govern- 
ing point in loans to stockmen should be 
the ability to repay as shown by budgets 
based upon actual experience, and not the 
statement of assets which often are un- 
productive, or are in the hands of bor- 
rowers who can not show by the budget 
their ability to make payments from earn- 
ings 
Cooperation for Professors: 

Agriculture owes a great deal to the 
leaders in our agricultural colleges for 
aiding in the evolution and introduction 
of new ideas and new practices. While 
the cooperative idea may sometimes have 
been recommended as the cure for condi- 
tions needing other or additional remedies, 
it has done a great deal and will do still 
more to benefit the interests of both pro- 
ducers and consumers of agricultural 
products, including those of live stock. 


A hasty review of reports of feeding ex- 
periments conducted at a number of state 
cclleges, such as preceded the writing of 
the article along that line in this issue, 
suggested the outstanding need of better 
cooperation between the investigators. 
Apparently no attempt is being made to 
have the various sets of experiments 
planned or reported in a way that will 
permit the layman in whose interest the 
work is supposed to be done to assemble 
or compare the results of various tests. 

The same combinations of feeds are 
used at two or more stations, but diversity 
in methods of reporting or in prices at- 
tached to the feeds used renders it impos- 
sible to compare or harmonize the findings 
of the different investigators. Some co- 
operative scheme of planning the different 
states’ feeding experiments and of as- 
sembling and examining results for publi- 
cation would be helpful to feeders and 
also should clarify matters for the experi- 
menters themselves 
How High Are Lambs: 

Representatives of the National Wool 
Growers Association, in recent conferences 
with packers, were met with the assertion 
that “lamb prices are very high.” 

It is about time for sheepmen them- 
their bankers, and associated in- 
terests, to get away from the custom of 
thinking in terms of the last generation 
and start to considering facts and condi- 
tions as they really are. 

Is fourteen cents, which is the ruling 
figure at Chicago this season for high 
qualified fat lambs, a high price? Com- 
pared to figures of ten or more years ago 
the price is high, but what does the sheep- 
man buy today, or what do other indus- 
tries sell today, at the price level of 1915 
and earlier years? Compared to cost of 
raising, the prices certainly are not high. 
Compared to present prices of 17 cents 


selves, 


for fat cattle and 11% cents for hogs, * 


lamb prices are low. 
The course of business during the last 
five years has demonstrated that affairs 
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are again normal. But normal conditions 
and prices are not as of yore. Present 
prices for fat lambs cannot be considered 
as up to the normal of values of compar- 
able commodities and of the expense 
level of lamb-producing enterprizes. Why 
this is so is a much involved question. 
There is a small net increase this year in 
the country’s production of lambs, but 
there does not appear to be the same ex- 
tent and character of competition between 
the buying interests at the large markets 
that usually has been in evidence. 

Feeder lambs at fourteen cents and up- 
wards in central states and corresponding 
prices in the West are not high by any 
standard of measurement except the 
standard of fat lamb prices. When that 
comparison is made, two questions arise: 
Ara feeders too high? Are fat lambs too 
low? Apparently the price relationship 
that is disturbing feeders is the result of 
abnormally low prices for fat lambs. Will 
such prices be higher when the thin lambs 
are finished and returned to market? 
They should and probably will be. The 
decreased number of feeders that is avail- 
able and being sent out to country feed- 
ers suggests a later shorter supply which 
should stimulate buying competition at 
the market. With cheaper feed to use 
and while getting around present prices 
for the gains put on, the lamb feeder can 
break even on a comparatively small 
margin, but entire dependence for a profit 
upon an advance in markets is not usually 
the best business practice, nor is it con- 
ducive to a feeling of confidence. 

By no fair standard of comparison or 
calculation can lambs be adjudged as 
abnormally high in price today. It is 
necessary for producers of lambs and 
wool to insist upon, and work for prices 
that are consistent with the conditions 
and general level of prices in the present 
world of business. : 





WOOL GROWERS’ COMING, 
CONVENTIONS 


National Wool Growers Association at 
Ogden—January 19-20-21, 1928 
Nevada Land and Livestock Association 
at Elko—November 18-19, 1927 
Montana Wool Growers Association 
at Great Fa'ls—January 13-14, 1928 
Idzho Wool Growers Association at 
Pocatello—January 16-17, 1928 
Utah Wool Growers Association at 
Ogden—January 18, 1928 
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AMERICAN WOOL REQUIREMENTS 
AND PRODUCTION 


Many years ago statements were issued, 
by an advocate of the admission of foreign 
wools to American markets without pay- 
ment of duty, to the effect that America 
was principally dependent upon foreign 
countries for her wool supply. Regard- 
less of how much truth there may have 
been in the statement when originally 
printed, it has continued to be bandied 
about by those whose purpose it serves, 
without recognition of the fact that it 
has for many years been grossly incor- 
rect to say that the American wool in- 
dustry is chiefly or largely dependent 
upon supplies produced in foreign coun- 
tries. The last use of this gross misstate- 
ment that has come to our attention ap- 
pears in a recent circular issued by the 
Carded Woolen Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, as follows: 


“Under normal conditions Ameri- 
can manufacturers of wool fabrics 
must depend on foreign sources for 
nearly two-thirds of the necessary 
raw material.” 


As a matter of fact the present amount 
of wool now paying duty through Ameri- 
can ports is 22.7 per cent of the 
total volume of wool consumed by Ameri- 
can mills. Of course, the authors of the 
above statement will decide for themselves 
just what constitutes normal conditions, 
but few students of the wool trade will ser- 
iously argue that the 1927 wool commerce, 
taken on the whole, is very far from the 
normal of present-day affairs. The best 
facts obtainable regarding American wool 
consumption and sources of supply are 
contained in the monthly reports issued 
by the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington. While less complete than would 
be desired because of including actual 
reported figures for only about 75 per 
cent of the woolen mill machinery of the 
country, yet these figures contain the best 
obtainable record regarding the operation 
of our mills and the sources of their sup- 
plies. The Department of Commerce 
figures for the first eight months of the 
present year show a total consumption 
of 366,240,338 pounds, which incidentally 
is 14.5 per cent more than the total 
amount of wool used by about the same 
reporting mills in the corresponding part 
of the year 1926. Of the total consumed 
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for the eight months of this year 83,257,- 
475 pounds were foreign wools used for 
clothing purposes and represented all of 
the foreign wool upon which duty was 
collected. This wool amounts as stated 
to 22.7 per cent of the total consumption 
for all purposes during the same period 
of time. 

Figures from the same source also show 
that of all wools used for all kinds of 
clothing, blankets, knitting yarns, etc., 
70.4 per cent was obtained from Ameri- 
can flocks. 

Many agricultural writers and editors 
continue to overlook this significant fact 
and frequently make the broad assertion 
that the United States is, and always must 
be largely dependent upon foreign coun- 
tries for its supply of clothing material. 

The considerable volume of wools for 
carpet-making purposes which are utilized 
by American mills are practically all of 
foreign growth. This class of wools is 
inferior in character and is mainly se- 
cured from sheep of primitive or unim- 
proved type in remote areas of Russia, 
China, and some of the Mediterranean 
countries. Practically no wool of this 
type is produced in the United States and 
it was because of this fact that the 68th 
Congress, which placing an import duty 
upon wools for clothing uses which come 
into competition with American-grown 
wools, provided for the importation of 
carpet-making wools without the payment 


of duty. It will be in the interest of fair 
dealing and truthfulness if writers on 
wool matters shall recognize and frankly 
state the fact that less than 20 per cent 
of our wools for clothing uses is of foreign 
origin and that only 22.7 per cent of all 
the wools entering American mills is now 
required to pay an import duty. 





WOOL TRADE OFFICERS SELECTED 


Mr. Albert W. Elliott has been se- 
lected as president of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association for the ensuing year 
by the nominating committee of that or- 
Mr. William G. Fallon was 
named as vice-president, and F. Nathaniel 


ganization. 


Perkins, secretary and treasurer. 
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COMMENT ON BAD DISTRIBUTION 
AT CHICAGO MARKET 


The record of the markets during the 
season of heavy shipments from the ranges 
shows a distribution of receipts among 
different markets and through the differ- 
ent days of the week at Chicago that is 
materially better than the average. The 
daily distribution of receipts at Chicago 
has been quite uniform and prices have 
been unusually stable at a figure that does 
not correspond with the situation in re- 
spect to demand and to receipts much 
smaller than one year ago. 

The one instance of seriously bad dis- 
tribution was the ordering in of an ex- 
cessive supply of western range lambs for 
the market on Tuesday, September 6, 
there having been no market on the pre- 
ceding Monday, which was Labor Day. 
The supply of natives which is usually un- 
loaded at Chicago on Monday was re- 
ceived on Tuesday in this instance and 
consisted of 20,000 head. Most of the 
larger commission firms handling exten- 
sive consignments of western lambs had 
few cars of westerns from the nearby feed 
stations in their pens for the Tuesday 
market. Four commission concerns, how- 
ever, that ordinarily do not receive heavy 
shipments of westerns apparently were not 
watching the situation and had 15,000 
head of western lambs on hand on that 
day. These unfortunate receipts, com- 
bined with a few other unexpected arriv- 
als, brought the supply that day at Chi- 
cago up to 40,000. The effect upon the 
price was a severe blow to all shippers 
on the Chicago market during that week. 
The market correspondent of the Ameri- 
can Sheep Breeder had the following to 
say in that publication regarding the 
Chicago sheep during that period. 


Several factors, some of them possibly more 
or less unavoidable, entered into this faux pas 
of having 40,000 lambs here on the Tuesday 
after the Labor Day rest period, but the big 
mistake was calling feed lot westerns on a 
run of 100 loads of natives. The selling side, 
and to be more specific a minority of the sell- 
ing side, did most of the calling, realizing their 
mistake only after it was too late. 

Seeing their advantage, killers immediately 
began to crack the whip, clipping off 50 cents 
to $1.00; the top, which late the week earlier 
had risen to $13.85, dropped to $13.25; it be- 
came a $12.50 to $13.25 market on western 
rangers and a $12.25 to $12.50 trade on na- 
tives. Sorting became close and heavy on 
medium grade lambs and cull natives got a 
spanking such as they had not had in months. 

For three days the trade was glutted, the 


40,0000 run starting the sad and costly business. 
Then both westerns and natives were pinched 
off and the result was an immediate comeback 
On the Monday following the debacle there 
were slightly more than 13,000 lambs on sale 
and the reviving strength in the trade put the 
top at $13.50. Then westerns started to run 
more freely, but withal sanely, out of nearby 
feed lots and the next day the top went to 
$14.00, where it stayed for the remainder of 
the week despite the fact that runs daily be- 
came more liberal. In short the effects of what 
was largely a false break a week earlier had 
spent itself; the selling side was once more in 
command and a $14.00 to $14.25 markt on 
the best rangers continued during the remainder 
of the month. But that was as it should have 
been and the necessity of permitting the big- 
gest run of the year to land during a month 
which as compared with a year earlier showed 
a shrinkage of 128,000 head, seven large mar- 
kets during this period falling off approximately 
300,000 head, is debatable. Ten thousand 
fewer lambs on the overworked Tuesday in 
question would have softened the fall con- 
siderably, it being in this break, like every 
other, the surplus rather than the core of the 
run that did the dirty work, Being concen- 
trated in feed lots adjacent to the market, the 
size of the western run is plastic or govern- 
able; arriving from a hundred sources this 
plasticity cannot apply to the natives. 





PUBLIC DOMAIN LEGISLATION 


The daily press of Utah and Idaho re- 
cently has carried a number of reports 
of meetings and other forms of activity 
on the part of those interested in federal 
legislation affecting the use of the public 
domain. 

Misunderstanding has arisen regarding 
the attitude and action of the National 
Wool Growers Association on this ques- 
tion. No representation of any character 
pertaining to the public domain has been 
made by any officers of the association 
to senators, congressmen, or government 
departments since the Senate Committee 
closed its public hearings in March of 
last year. The position of the association 
regarding the public domain was expressed 
in the following resolution adopted at the 
last annual convention: 


The National Wool Growers Association hav- 
inging for years placed itself on record as being 
opposed to any legislation on the public do- 
main until such time as it seems necessary for 
the best interest of the general public and the 
live-stock industry, we, therefore, at this time 
oppose S. B. 2584, or any bill embodying like 
principles affecting the public domain, and 
ask that no action or legislation of this char- 
acter be taken until the public land states, who 
are the only states vitally concerned in such 
legislation, decide on the principles and condi- 
tions that will be beneficial and equitable to 
the live-stock industry and to public interests 

The session of Congress that will open 


early in December is the first session of 
the newly elected 70th Congress. None 
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of the measures that were pending before 
the 609th Congress will be carried over. The 
proposals for legislation to be considered 
next winter will necessarily consist of bills 
which will be introduced during the ses- 
No announcement has as yet been 
made by senators or congressmen as to 
their intentions to introduce legislation af- 
fecting grazing in western states, though 
at a recent meeting of the Idaho Associa- 
tion at Pocatello, a representative of the 
Forest Service office for District 4 stated 
that the Forest Service was in favor of 
federal legislation calling for a leasing 
system on the public domain. 


sion. 





Inu Memoriam 
W. S. Hansen 

Mr. Willard S. Hansen, widely known 
breeder of Rombouillet sheep, died in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, on October 19. 
Mr. Hansen had been traveling in Europe 
as the Utah Farm Bureau’s representa- 
tive on the American agricultural dele- 
gation that visited the prinicipal agri- 
cultural countries of the Old World last 
summer, when death, due to heart failure, 
came. 

Mr. Hansen was born in Brigham City, 
Utah, in 1856, and worked during the 
younger part of his life with his father 
Later he went 
into the sheep business and developed 
his ranch at Collinston, Utah. He was 
one of the first men in Utah to breed 
Rambouillet sheep and was also the ori- 
ginator of the polled strain of that breed. 
As a consignor to the National Ram Sale 
and other western sales, principally the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Show, 
Mr. Hansen built up a strong reputa- 
tion as a breeder. 

Service in lines other than live-stock 
raising was also given by Mr. Hansen 
during his life. At one time he was a 
member of the state legislature, and also 
a trustee of the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege, which institution conferred upon him 
the degree of master farmer. 

Mr. Hansen’s Rambouillet flock will 
be handled by his son Wynn S. Hansen, 
who has closely associated with his father 
in its management during the past few 
years. 
TT 


in the dairy business. 
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SLIGHT CUT IN RACHFORD CASE- 
MENT GRAZING FEES ON 
OREGON FORESTS 

A reduction for sheep grazing of one 
cent per head per month from the scale 
proposed in the Rachford report as modi- 
fied by Mr. Casement and approved by 
Secretary Jardine on January 25 has been 
announced. In giving his approval to 
the Rachford-Casement scale, over the 
protests of the stockmen, the Secretary 
said that there would be some further ad- 
justments “as may be found equitable to 
adjust fees fairly as between the different 
national forests.” The recent announce- 
ment of further reductions is in com- 
pliance with that statement. The final 
fees as announced for eleven forests vary 
from four cents per head per month to 
5% cents and are the maximum fees for 
each forest. These latest fees, in each 
case, are one cent below the scale result- 
ing from Mr. Casement’s recommended 
modification of the Rachford proposals. 
Just what plan was followed in determin- 
ing the proper level of the fees, in view 
of the admission that the Rachford ap- 
praisal method could not be followed on 
Oregon forests, is not shown in the an- 
nouncement. 

The local officers for the various for- 
ests have yet to determine within the 
maximum rates as published the actual 
charges for each allotment. 

Wool growers of Modoc County, Cali- 
fornia, in a recent meeting refused to ap- 
prove or concur in the new scale of graz- 
ing fees and expressed themselves as op- 
posed to any increase. i 





TRADERS PROTEST YARDAGE 
CHARGES AT CHICAGO 
STOCKYARDS 

Advocates representing the live-stock 
traders at the Chicago stockyards and the 
Union Stock Yard and Transit Co., ap- 
peared before the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture September 28 to argue the justifica- 
tion of the yardage charge which the 
stockyards imposes on animals held in 
the yards by the traders. Frank Sullivan 
of Chicago represented the traders and 
Ralph Shaw of Chicago and Mark Potter 
of New York appeared for the stockyard 
company. 

The stockyard company levies a yard- 
age charge of 35 cents per head on cattle, 
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25 cents per head on calves, 12 cents per 
head on hogs, and 8 cents per head on 
sheep, which is paid by the original ship- 
per. If one of the packers buys an ani- 
mal it is soon driven to the packer’s yard 
and no further yardage charge is made. 
If the animal is purchased by a trader 
who retains it in the yards and resells it, 
then the stockyard company assesses an 
additional yardage charge on the trader. 
This additional yardage charge, known 
as a service and weighing charge, was first 
inaugurated in November, 1921, by the 
stockyard company. The charge at that 
time amounted to one-half of the original 
yardage charge paid by the shipper and 
was assessed only on live stock reweighed 
for local slaughter in Chicago. 


By an order issued in June, 1923, the 
Secretary of Agriculture declared the 
charge to be discriminatory. Thereupon 
the stockyard company filed a new tariff 
reducing the charge to approximately one- 
third of the original yardage charge and 
making it applicable-to all live stock re- 
weighed. The traders contend that no 
charge should be made, or if any, that 
the present rates are too high, as the 
principal service rendered by the yards 
is the reweighing of the animals at a sec- 
ond sale. The stockyard company con- 
tends that the service to the traders is 
practically equivalent to that rendered to 
the original shipper, and that it would 
justify any charge not greater than that 
charged the original shipper. The trad- 
ers insist that the second yardage charge 
is discriminatory and places them at a 
disadvantage in competing with buyers 
for the packers. The traders insist that 
they are entitled to reparation from the 
stockyard company because of the dis- 
criminatory charge which was declared 
unlawful by the Secretary’s order of June, 
1923. They are also seeking damages be- 
cause of the alleged unreasonableness of 
the present tariff. 


This charge was first appealed in June, 


1922, and several hearings have been had 
The facts will be considered 
by Secretary Jardine who, under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, has power 


since then. 


tq determine whether rates are reasonable 
or discriminatory. 
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OMAHA COMMISSION RATES 

Hearings in the Omaha commission- 
rate case have been held during the past 
summer before the master appointed by 
the District Court at that place, in whose 
hands the matter now rests. Evidence, 
derived from their own audits, was intro- 
duced, according to the Producer for Oc- 
tober, by the commission men, purport- 
ing to show that the rates as ordered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, if put into 
effect would result in most of them op- 
erating at a loss. Against this contention, 
it was held by counsel for the government 
that the record on which the secretary’s 
order was based had in no way been 
shaken, and that the figures submitted by 
the government auditors in no substantial 
manner differed from those found by 
respondents’ auditors. 


A brief has been filed by attorney for 
the commission men, to which a reply is 
to be prepared by government counse! by 
November |. Thereafter a date will be 
set for oral argument before the master. 


Briefly, the history of this case is as 
follows: In January of 1926 a new tariff, 
materially increasing commission rates, 
was filed by the Omaha Live Stock Ex- 
change. The opportunity was seized by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for develop- 
ing, before a new examiner, a complete 
record of all the factors entering into the 
conduct of the live-stock commission 
business, as a guide for establishing just 
and reasonable charges at all markets 
throughout the country. Consequently 
the new schedules were suspended, pro- 
ceedings were brought against the Live 
Stock Exchange, and hearings were held 
in March and April, 1926. Examiner 
Brooke, in charge of the case for the gov- 
ernment, subsequently reported, the case 
was argued before the secretary in Oc- 
tober, and on November 19 Mr. Jardine 
rendered his decision, reducing the pres- 
ent rates by approximately 20 per cent; 
the new scale to go into effect! January |, 
1927. An application for a temporary in- 
junction, restraining the secretary from 


enforcing his order until further notice 
by the court, was thereupon made to the 
District Court, which was granted, and a 
master was appointed to hear the evi- 
dence. 











Economical Rations for Fattening Lambs 


Results Obtained at Five Experiment Stations—Efficient Combinations of Homegrown and Commercial Feeds. 
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In the Colorado Field Fattening Experiment One Lot of Lambs Ran in an Unharvest Cornfield While Another Lot Was Kept on a Beet Field in the Fore 


The situation confronting lamb feeders 
this fall lacks nothing of its usual fascina- 
tion, interest, and uncertainty as to pos- 
sibilities of a very good or bad outcome. 
Feeder lambs are talked of as being high 
in price although about the same as they 
were one year ago. Breeders and buyers 
of lambs for feeding purposes have not 
yet become fully accustomed and adjusted 
te dealing in the figures of the higher, but 
apparently normal general level of prices. 

Greater confidence prevails largely as 
a result of the comfortable margin of 
profit obtained in last year’s operations 
by those whose lambs went to the mar- 
kets after the early winter period of 
large market receipts and low prices. 
This season the number of thin lambs 
going to corn belt feeders and which 
usually are marketed in early win- 
ter is small, the bulk of the supply hav- 
ing gone to areas in which lamb fatten- 
ing is a more highly specialized business. 

While the financial outcome of any 
speculative undertaking in_ live-stock 
feeding is more than half determined by 
the purchase of the stock and the course 
of the market, the putting on of gains at 
low cost also is a paramount considera- 
tion. There is an element of speculation 
in any venture of purchasing stock for 
feeding out, and much more speculation 
when the feed to be used also must be pur- 
chased. 


In Colorado, Nebraska, and other west- 


noons Before Going into the Cornfield. 


ern states, most of the fed lambs are 
handled by farmers who grow their own 
hay and a part of the other required feeds. 
Corn belt feeders usually attempt to util- 
ize the summer and fall pasturage of 
grass or grain fields along with harvested 
or standing corn, though the older feeders 
of Michigan and Ohio are largely barn 
feeders and rely chiefly upon their own 
roughages and grains. 

In nearly all cases feeders must decide 
each year as to what combination of feeds 
is called for. It may be necessary or 
profitable to sell some of the home-grown 
materials and purchase others that seem 
low in price. Often it is a question of 
deciding what to buy to balance properly 
the ration with the feeds on hand. More 
often, especially in the West, it is a case 
of figuring out what can be purchased to 
best advantage to use along with the sup- 
ply of alfalfa on hand. 

A large number of the state’ agricul- 
tural experiment stations are each year 
carrying on tests of the values of special 
feeds, or of combinations of feeds, avail- 
able in their regions. Many of these tests 
have been reported and discussed in the 
Wool Grower. In the issue for October 
of last year results were presented cover- 
ing nineteen rations used in three states 
in experiments with lambs fed during the 
winter of 1924-25. Lately there have been 
received further reports from five stations 
covering a total of over fifty rations used 
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in last winter’s experiments. Some of 
the reports issued are summaries of sev- 
eral years’ tests of the same group of ra- 
tions and are more valuable because of 
thereby having removed the error of un- 
certainty that sometimes arises when 
there is a small difference in the gains 
prodced by different rations, or when 
unavoidable peculiarities of the season 
or of the stock used make it impossible to 
obtain a completely decisive result. 

Some of the more interesting points of 
these later experiments have been con- 
densed for presentation in this article. 
The non-essential details have been 
omitted. As far as possible the methods 
and results are set up in uniform fashion. 
There is a wide variety in the methods 
employed by the different professors in 
presenting results and methods, and a 
working agreement between the investi-. 
gators as to a uniform method of pre- 
senting the results of their experiments 
and of showing the effect of the rations 
upon the value of the finished lambs 
would be very helpful to feeders. 

A consideration of just what constitutes 
an efficient or profitable ration is needed 
before taking the measure of the rations 
used in the experiments to be reviewed. 
Ordinarily the ration that produces gain 
at the lowest feed cost is the best, but 
that is not always true. Some investiga- 
tors have been misled in forming their 
conclusions by relying solely upon the 
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cost of feed required to make a pound of 
gain. Some very cheap rations that pro- 
duce low cost gains may not really be so 
profitable as others that produce larger 
gains at higher cost. The low cost of 
gain may be put on very slowly and re- 
quire so much longer feeding to reach a 
finished marketable condition that 
the real cost of putting on the needed 
gain is much greater than when measured 
by the figures for a period less than that 
required to reach a real finish. 

There seldom is much or any profit in 
putting stock in the feed yard and sell- 
ing them before they have put on enough 
fat to make good dressing percentages 
and desirable carcasses. Ordinarily, the 
most rapid gains are most profitable. This 
will be the case unless the feed needed to 
make the quicker gain comes at an un- 
In studying the results 


and 


reasonable cost. 
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as reported, it is necessary to give atten- 
tion to the value of the lambs at the close 
of the experiments as well as to the feed 
cost of the gains. In some cases the ex- 
perimenters did not or could not show the 
differences in the values of the various 
lots when finished and sold. Some of 
them assume the lots to have the same 
value and degree of finish; others give 
the appraisals of the commission sales- 
men, which appraisals often are not ac- 
curate. The best measure of the value 
of the animals as marketed is the per- 
centage of carcass weight to live weight. 
There may be variations due to color or 
other features of the carcasses, but ordin- 
arily those qualities are peculiar to the 
lambs themselves rather than to the feed. 
Only occasionally are the rations used 
of a kind to cause any noticeable effect 
upon the quality of the carcasses. 








NEBRASKA STUDIES OF CORN VERSUS BARLEY AND MOLASSES DRY 
PULP FOR SUPPLEMENTING ALFALFA, AND COMPARING COTTON SEED 
CAKE AND LINSEED CAKE FOR ADDITION THERETO 


In the very exhaustive series of tests 
here reviewed, the Scottsbluff branch of 
the Nebraska Experiment Station con- 
ducted each test three times, using a total 
of eighty lambs on each ration during the 
three trials. The lambs were fed alfalfa 
through panels and when on full feed ate 
one pound each per day of either corn, 
barley, or molasses dry pulp. The corn- 
fed lots made the largest and most ex- 
pensive gains and returned the largest 


profits. The record is shown in the table: 


CORN VERSUS BARLEY AND DRY 


PULP 
2a 
c= zs 2's 
a a.) ts => 
RATION 8s es =. 
< a< =A 
\verage gain per lamb.. 30.3 Ibs. 27. *24 
Cost of feed per 100 Ibs 
of gain $ 9.27 8.74 9.32 
Selling price per hun- 
dred $15.40 = 15.30 }5.25 
Profit per head $ 1.75 1.61 1.24 


(Corn $33 per ton; Barley $24; Molasses Dry 
Pulp $22; Alfalfa $11). 

A summary of niné tests made by the 
Nebraska investigators shows ‘that’ for 
feeding with alfalfa, 100 pounds of corn 
is equal to 117 pounds of dry pulp and 
33 pounc’s of alfalfa. In the above re- 
sults 100 pounds of corn was equal to 


112 pounds of barley and 26 pounds of 
alfalfa. 

The rations shown above were fed to 
other lots with the addition of one-third 
of a pound of cotton seed cake (43 per 
cent) per head daily when on full feed. 
Both amount and cost of gain were in- 
creased and also the profits, the pulp and 
cake ration outranking both the barley 
and cotton seed cake, and the corn and 
cake. The results are shown: 


COTTON SEED CAKE WITH CORN, 
BARLEY, AND MOLASSES DRY 


PULP 
Su a 2 
RATION bt pete Ft 
wea. oa. “Sq 
3) 3) 3) 
Average gain per lamb.. 35.4lbs. 32.4 33.7 
Cost of feed per 100 Ibs. 
of gain $10.06 9.88 9.19 
Selling price per hun- 
dred “ $15.65 15.55 15.50 
Profit per lamb $ 1.97 1.79 2.05 


(Cotton seed cake $50 per ton; Corn $33; 
Barley $24; Pulp $22; Alfalfa $11). 

Results from the next three lots which 
were fed as were those just discussed, ex- 
cept that linseed cake (34 per cent) was 
used instead of cotton seed cake, and at 
the same price are shown. The linseed 
cake slightly reduced the profit from that 
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of the lots fed corn and cotton seed cake 
and barley and cotton seed cake, though 
they still were higher than in the lots re- 
ceiving no cake at all. Both linseed and 
cotton seed cake were shown to be espe- 
cially profitable for use with the compara- 
tively cheap pulp. 


LINSEED CAKE WITH CORN, BAR. 
LEY, AND MOLASSES DRY PULP 


— 2 ® 
we pes ots 
RATION sis aus 348 
ax g< “RS 
4 _ pc 
Average gain per lamb.. 35.2 Ibs. 32.2 33. 
Cost of feed per 100 Ibs. 
i ean 10.30 =: 10.00 Y 33 
Selling price per hun- 
* Ree ae aes $15.65 = 15.55 15.50 
Profit per lamb.............. $ 1.87 WE, 1.97 


(Linseed cake $50 per ton; other feeds same 
as above). 


The above two tables furnish a direct 
comparison of cotton seed cake and lin- 
seed cake for use with corn, barley or dry 
pulp. While the gains made by each of 
these classes of cake seem to be practically 
the same under each of the three basic 
rations, the cost of gains was raised and 
the profit lowered, in each case when lin- 
seed cake was used, although the finish 
of the lambs, as shown by the selling 
price, stood in the same relationship in 
both series of tests. 

A comparison of the first lots of each 
of the three preceding tables is corrobora- 
tive of the above statement in that it 
shows cotton seed cake (43 per cent) at 
the same price of $50 per ton’ as linseed 
cake (34 per cent) to produce somewhat 
cheaper gains and larger profits by ten 
cents per lamb on the average in this 
three years’ test. Either the linseed or 
cotton seed cake when added in_ the 
amount of one-third of a pound daily to 
a corn ration of one pound per head in- 
creased the cost of gain but produced 
more profit, the shelled corn being figured 
at $1.65 per hundred. On this point the 
station says: “Using the profit per lamb 
as the basis, and with the prices of alfalfa 
hay and of lambs remaining the same as 
herein used, when corn cost $1.65 per 
hundred, cotton seed cake is a profitable 
feed up to where it costs $63.20 a ton and 
linseed cake up to $57.60. Or with both 
of the cakes at $50, the linseed cake can 
be used until the price of corn gets down 
to $1.52 per hundred and cotton seed cake 
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remains profitable until corn gets down 
to $1.42.” 

In a subsequent 120-day test which be- 
gan in December, 1926, rations similar to 
some of the above were used. Molasses 
pulp, cotton seed cake, and alfalfa were 
slightly more profitable than corn, cotton 
seed cake and hay, but both combinations 
gave materially larger profits than the 
barley, cotton cake and hay ration. In 


EAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, BAR- 
LEY, AND LINSEED OIL MEAL 


A 60-day test was carried on at the 
Morris branch of the Minnesota station in 
the fall of 1926. Various forms and com- 
binations of home-grown feeds were used, 
both by themselves and with linseed oil 
meal. The report of the test does not 
show the value of lots when finished. With 
a variation of seven pounds per head in 
the gains during the short period, the 
difference in value might easily be great 
enough to offset the differences in cost of 
gain and place the lots in a different order 
on the basis of profit from that in which 
they appear in the following summary: 


EAR CORN, SHELLED CORN AND 
BARLEY WITH AND WITHOUT 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 


eo _ 

— 2 = 

= - _ 

= = 3 3s 

< £ c. & . a 

: = So «a -t—) 

Rations : E= Oo iit <siael 

° ° 7 

Ss Sf x2 3s ie is 

ne Bie cee as 3s of 5& 

£3 42 @2 6a G2 

’ ad oO At Ot Ot CK 
Daily gain per 

head lbs. .4 36—(«A2 3 34 


Feed cost per 
100 Ibs.gain $8.73 8.62 8.18 831 9.36 9.52 
(Ear corn, 93 cents per hundred; Shelled corn 
$i.25; Ground barley, $1.12; Oil meal, $50 per 
ton; Alfalfa, $15). 


The feeding was continued for sixty 
days; two pounds of grain and one pound 
of hay per head were fed daily. Oil meal 
vas used at the rate of about three ounces 
per head. 

The addition of the oil meal to ear corn 
caused increased gain at slightly lower 
cost. With shelled corn and with barley 
the oil meal also increased the gain, but 
Shelled corn made 
larger and cheaper gains than ear corn 


added to the cost. 


or barley, and ear corn was superior to 
barley. 

Various methods of utilizing a corn 
crop in lamb fattening were investigated 


this later test corn was at $1.55 per hun- 
cred; barley $24 per ton; molasses dry 
pulp, $18; cotton seed cake, $33.20. and 
alfalfa, $7.50. 

The 1926-7 test also compared molasses 
dry pulp at $18 with plain dry pulp at 
$16.50. 
what cheaper gains and gave 40 cents 
more profit per lamb, both lots selling at 
$15.25. 


The molasses pulp made some- 


CORN IN THE FIELD, SHELLED 
CORN, AND CUT CORN FODDER 


by the Colorado Station (Ft. Collins) last 
year. Two lots of twenty lambs each 
were fed 81 days to compare shelled corn 
and corn in the field. Two other lots 
were used to compare cut corn fodder 
(ears on) with standing corn, these two 
lots also being run on beetfields which 
had not been harvested and carried a 
yield of 33 tons per acre of stock beets 
(half sugar). The remainder of the corn- 
field in which the lambs ran and from 
which the fodder was cut for feeding the 
fourth lot yielded 71.5 bushels per acre. 
One lot was run in the beetfields in the 
forenoon and in the cornstalks in the 
afternoon, in order to be filled) before go- 
ing into the corn. In the lot spending all 
day in the cornfield five lambs out of 
twenty were lost, while three were lost 
when the first part of the day was spent 
on the beets. 

The results from each of these four 
feeding methods are shown in the table. 


FEED LOT VERSUS CORNFIELD AND 
BEET FIELD 


3 58 
he = 
gs ss 35 
a= = i 
° or 
Rations “= = ee Es 
a] ea 23 oc 
os Seal Som oe 
= a ES = 
zsa60ClUdSStiS Be 
n< o< a7) Om 
Gain per lamb........21.7 lbs. 23.3 23.6 20.6 
(81 days) 
Daily gain 
per head..................27]bs.  .29 29 25 


100 Ibs. gain $9.54 $11.61 $7.61 $8.90 

(Shelled corn, $30 per ton; Corn fodder, $15; 
Alfalfa, $10; Cornfield, $37 per acre; Beetfield, 
$55.82 per acre). ae 

A further test of methods of finishing 
lambs in fields was carried on at Monte 
Vista by the Colorado Station, through 
104 days (October 24 to February 5, 
1927). Cull potatoes, alfalfa, mineral 
mixture (bone meal 40, wood ashes 40; 
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salt 20) were used with three lots to study 
their value in preventing losses from pea- 
field disease and in producing gains. 
There were 100 lambs in each lot. The 
potatoes were cut and at the close of the 
test were fed at the rate of two pounds 
per head daily. The shelled corn was fed 
twice daily, one pound per head being 
reached) in seventy days and 1% pounds 
was fed during the last two weeks. The 
lovses recorded in each lot and the result- 
‘ng gains and their costs are shown. 


POTATOES, ALFALFA, CORN, AND 
MINERAL MIXTURE FOR LAMBS 
IN PEA FIELDS 


a —- 
ii 
2 = & « 
= oo 
. r) < 55 3 
ations ~ ~ . a = 
: HPht k 
a Ss 2 “cc 
$ $s $s ss 
‘ = tt) wo 
Lambs lost from 
10D hea. ao cS 9 6 
Gain per lamb.......... I8.8lbs. 24.1 21.1 23.2 


Cost of feed per 
100 Ibs. gain........ $13.88 10.64 14.75 16.67 
(Peafield, $12.5 per acre; Alfalfa, $10 per 
ton; Cull potatoes, $5 per ton; Corn, $36 per 
ton; Mineral mixture, $44 per ton). 


The lot fed corn and alfalfa was re- 
ported as having made a loss of 55 cents 
per head (death losses considered in figur- 
ing profits), and the potato-fed lot, a 
profit of $1.81 per head. Both lots were 
considered on the same value at the mar- 
ket, although the corn-fed lambs dressed 
51.3 per cent as compared to 49.9for those 
on the peafield and 49.8 per cent for the 
potato-fed lot. The advantage of one 
and a half per cent in yield would have 
entitled the corn-fed lambs to a higher 
price of nearly one-half cent per pound. 


LIGHT AND HEAVY BARLEY 
RATION 


A rather unusual style of experiment 
is reported in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Circular 422, as having been 
carried on from 1923 to 1925, during two 
winter periods at Umatilla Field Station, 
near Hermiston, Oregon. It apparently 
was the object of the investigation to learn . 
the maximum use that can be made of 
hay in lamb fattening. The rather dan- 
gerous conclusion was reported that while 
protracted hay feeding produced little or 
no gain, yet the winter advance in lamb 
market prices justified a long period of 
hay feeding in advance of the use of 
grain, as a means of carrying lambs for 
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sale on the late market. The circular 
says, “the monthly weight, in fact, showed 
that the lots fed longest on hay lost some 
weight during the latter part of the period 
(96 days). Twice as much hay was re- 
quired to make a pound of gain when used 
exclusively for 96 days as in the lot kept 
on a hay ration for ony 48 days.” 

In these tests the lots were carried for 
varying periods on hay alone, after which 
each lamb received a total of 75 pounds 
ot barley. The grain-feeding period 
varied from 54 to 102 days, with one lot 
receiving its 75 pounds of grain at the 
rate of one-half pound per head per day 
through 150 days. The most suggestive 
fact shown by the figures given in the 
report is that in both tests the lot which 
received its grain at the rate of one pound 
per head per day for 76 days made con- 
siderably larger gains than did other lots 
fed the same total amount of grain either 
through a period of 102 days or of 54 
days. In the latter case the daily grain 
ration was 1.4 pound per head. 





COOPERATIVE WOOL POOL 
SETTLEMENT SHOWS HIGH 
AVERAGE PRICE 


An average of 36% cents per pound. net 
at their ranches, on combing wools of 
medium and fine grades is the price being 
returned to farmers in western Oregon 
and western Washington who are mem- 
bers of the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers, in the final settlement made this 
week by the association on wools delivered 
before August Ist. More than half of the 
wool in that pool went into those grades 
which brought the higher prices. 

For the entire pool just settled, includ- 
ing combing and clothing type wools, the 
average net cash return to growers is 3534 
cents per pound on the medium wools, and 
33-1/3 cents for the coarser wools which 
come from the Lincoln and Cotswold 
sheep, with a general average for all 
grades, including locks, tags and defec- 
tive wools, of 33-8/10 cents. An advance 
of 20 cents was made to all growers who 
requested it, at the time the wool was de- 
livered, and they are receiving the balance 
at this time. 

“The association office has records of 
actual sales to dealers by growers who are 
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not members of the association,” says 
Manager R. A. Ward of the Pacific. 
“These reports cover 800,000 pounds of 
wool from the same territory and practi- 
cally identical to the wool in the pool, 
and the average price received by those 
growers was 31-3/10 cents per pound, or 
2% cents less than the average price the 
association members are receiving.” 





DRY FARMING 

A failure of failures, proven time and 
again—not only a failure, but a curse to 
every region where it has ever been intro- 
duced,—the dry farming fake is being 
boosted here and there in Wyoming, by 
a few petty organizations and irrespon- 
sible individuals. 

Whatever these people mean by such 
procedure, it is difficult to understand. 
I he experience of Montana and Colorado 
should be an object lesson to any person 
with a modicum of common sense. Visi< 
any district in either of these states where 
dry farming was attempted on an exten- 
sive scale; ask the average person what 
was the outcome, and nine cases out of 
ten, what will be the reply? “It ruined 
the country.” 

Even at that, conditions in these re- 
gions are much more favorable for dry 
farming than in Wyoming. There is more 


moisture. Wyoming is a_ stock-raising 
country. Stock-raising has been con- 
ducted, on an extensive scale, in this 


state for more than half a century. On 
the whole, it has been a success. Then, 
why seek to cripple an already established 
industry by the introduction of something 
which, as we have already said, is a 
proven failure? 

True, the live-stock industry has had 
some serious setbacks within the last 
couple of decades. But, now, that it is 
being pulled out of the Slough of Despond, 
it would seem to any one, possessed of 
average intelligence, that it would be poor 
policy to discourage it again through the 
dry farming ballyhoo. 

Now, the writer holds no brief for the 
stockmen, and is under no obligation to 
any of them. Some of them are not im- 
maculate. Their methods of acquiring 
range have, in some instances, been far 
from commendable. But we must give 
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them their due. They are still the back- 
bone of Wyoming. Not a few little sage- 
brush municipalities owe their existence 
te the money spent, within their corporate 
limits, by the stockmen and their em- 
ployees. 

We have no hesitation in saying that 
half a dozen stockmen are of more bene- 
fit to a given community than half a hun- 
cred dry farmers. To be brutally frank, 
the class than can be allured into embark- 
ing in dry farming are not persons of 
much brain—or anything else. They are 
not a highly desirable acquisition to any 
community. 

When in real agricultural countries, 
such as Illinois and Ohio, the farmers are 
clamoring for government 
farming is not a highly profitable proposi- 
tion even under the most favorable con- 
ditions. Then by what means, short ot 
supermundane, could farming—especial- 
ly dry farming—be prosecuted on a pay- 
ing basis in Wyoming? 

A banquet was held, some time ago 
in a certain little town, under the auspices 
of the local chamber of commerce (what- 
ever that is). Oratory broke loose with a 
vengeance. It would be safe to say that 
the gale that blew the night famous in 
Irish peasant lore as “the night of the big 
wind,” was a gentle zephyr in comparison. 
Farming—wet, dry and moist—was the 
all-prevailing theme—this, too, in certain 
instance by rhetoricians who could hardly 
differentiate agronomy from astronomy) 

In discussing the matter afterwards, 
certain prominent stockmen 
themselves in rather strong terms. Said 
one well-known sheepman: “I’m sick 
and tired listening to these town tinhorns 
boosting the dry farming humbug. |! 


aid, surely 


expressed 


leave thousands of dollars in these towns 
every year, but it would seem from the 
actions of these chambers of commerce, 
or whatever you call them, that our home 
merchants don’t appreciate it.” 

Another old-time  stockman - said: 
“Much more of this dry farming balder- 
goods to 


dash, and I’ll send for my 


Omaha or some other place. These irre- 
sponsible town boosters are trying to bite 
the hand that feeds them.” 


Elkhorn Ranch, Wyo. A O’Donoghue. 
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Showing the Missourians About Lamb 


The success with which the work of the National Wool 
Growers Association in increasing the demand for lamb was in- 
augurated at Springfield, Ill., on September 13, has continued 
to attend the efforts at St. Joseph, Mo., and the opening of the 
campaign at Omaha. Details of the meetings and demonstra- 
tions at Springfield were given in the October issue, and the 
report of Mr. D. W. Hartzell, lamb demonstration specialist for 
the association, on the St. Joseph work follows in detail. The 
campaign at Omaha, the third and last city in which this pre- 
liminary work is contemplated, has started and all indications 
point to very gratifying results there. 

The St. Joseph campaign was conducted along lines similar 
to those followed at Springfield. Meetings with wholesalers, 
retailers, domestic science classes in the schools, restaurant men, 
etc., were held, with Mr. Hartzell giving his very instructive 
demonstrations on the proper cutting up of a lamb carcass. The 
two principal features of these demonstrations are rolling the 
breast of lamb and rolling the shoulder of lamb. The fore- 
quarter has always been the stumbling block in the handling 
of a lamb carcass. Prices on the choicer cuts have had to be 
placed at a point that would offset the slight demand for the 
neck and shoulder cuts. 

By using the forequarter in the ways suggested by Mr. Hartzell, 
the retailers have proved that lamb can be handled more profit- 
ably than other kinds of meat. At the Springfield meetings 
illustrated instruction books on rolling the breast of lamb were 
distributed and now a similar set of instructions on rolling the 
shoulder is being given out, A reproduction of the contents of 


Mr. Hartzell’s report on the St. Joseph work follows: 


“Rolling the Shoulder of Lamb” is shown on page 22 of this 
issue. 

While it is to be expected that a certain amount of follow- 
up work will be necessary to give permanency to the progress 
that is being made in the increased use of lamb through this 
endeavor, it is very encouraging to learn that the demand for 
lamb is standing up well in the cities where the program has 
been carried out. On November | Mr. Hartzell returned to 
Springfield, where the campaign was opened the middle of 
September, to make an investigation of the results there and 
made the following report: 

“! found the packers and retailers of the same opinion: that 
the campaign had increased the demand for lamb, and the 
demand was still holding out. Swift & Co., Armour & Co., 
and Cudahy are pushing lamb sales, with the intention of 
building up a larger lamb volume, which means the retail trade 
is being supplied with the quality they want and have a good 
quantity to select from at all times. Our work has been well 
followed up by the packers in supplying the trade. 

“T called on about twenty leading retailers and found their 
lamb business on a satisfactory basis, with forequarter cuts 
moving freely. One retailer (The Monroe Market) said he 
wanted to write us a letter and tell us just how much he was 
benefited bv the lamb campaign. This retailer as well as 
others in Springfield has continued to run specials on lamb. 
The B. & J. Restaurants are still giving lamb a prominent place 
on their menus, which indicates the results of the campaign 
are lasting.” 





Meeting of Wholesalers. The first meet- 
ing which was a forerunner of the cam- 
paign brought together salesmen and 
managers of the local packing houses on 
Tuesday night, October 10. A lamb cut- 
ting demonstration was given which was 
typical of what was to follow in the 
course of the campaign. The work was 
outlined to them in detail, also the bene- 
fits to be derived from their cooperation. 
The meeting gave the salesmen and pack- 
ing house employees advance information 
so that they would be in a position to 
bring the matter to the attention of their 
trade and it was directly responsible for 
many requests for demonstrations of 
certain lamb cuts. This cooperation was 
secured by calling on the branch house 
managers, who in turn called their sales- 
men together. 


Associated Grocers and Butchers Meet- 
ing. Thirty members of the Associated 
Grocers and Butchers were present at 
this meeting. They displayed keen in- 
terest in the lamb cutting demonstration 
and were much pleased with the work in 
general. They came prepared to ask 


questions about the work we are doing 
in the field. The campaign work was 
outlined to them and all pledged their 
support. In featuring lamb in their mar- 
kets they seemed to appreciate our sug- 
gestions in regard to the preparation of 
forequarter cuts. 

Basket Stores Meeting. Forty members 
of the Basket Stores organization, which 
also controls Piggly Wiggly, attended an 
hour’s program on Wednesday, October 
12. This included a cutting demonstra- 
tion and discussion of their problems. All 
displayed much interest in what they had 
learned and subsequently many ordered 
additional lambs for their markets. They 
cut them the new way, making attractive 
displays throughout the city in the thirty 
Basket Stores. 


Mass Meeting of Independent Retailers. 
This meeting was held on Thursday 
night, October 13. About twenty-five re- 
tailers were present. As a result many 
of them adopted our method of cutting 
lamb, as was in evidence in their markets 
the remainder of the week. It was very 
gratifying to call upon these retailers the 
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following Saturday and find lamb fea- 
tured on their counters and being sold 
to new as well as old trade. A _ great 
many of these retailers were free in ad- 
mitting they had been asleep on the sub- 
ject of lamb, both in regard to volume of 
sales and their ability to cut money cut 
of lamb forequarters. 

Beatty Stores Meeting. Twenty-five 
meat cutters of Beatty Stores Corporation 
were present at our meeting at their head- 
quarters on Monday night, October 17, 
and all of them were intensely interested 
in the practical lamb cutting demonstra- 
tion given at that time. After the meet- 
ing they crowded around the display of 
cuts that had been made and seemed de- 
termined to learn more about lamb cuts. 
A number of representatives from the 
local wholesale markets of packers were 
present at this meeting and assisted us in 
explaining the advantages of selling more 
lamb in retail shops. 

Meeting of Caterers. On Wednesday 
night, October 19, thirty managers and 
chefs were present at a meeting at the 
Fulton Market. A_ special display of 
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fancy lamb cuts had been arranged be- 
fore this meeting. We found the man- 
agers and chefs much interested in the 
display. It appeared of special interest 
to the leading hotel representatives. Keen 
interest was shown in each cut of lamb 
demonstrated and appreciation of what 
every one had learned was evidenced by 
the many questions asked at the con- 
clusion of the meeting. The famous Swiss 
chef from the St. Francis Hotel contrib- 
uted one of his own lamb recipes called 
“Epigrames of Lamb.” Other chefs pres- 
ent gave suggestions on their methods of 
preparing lamb cuts. As a result of this 
meeting the caterers gave lamb a promin- 
ent place on their menus and cooperated 
with us in every way. 

Public School Meetings. Two hundred 
fifty students enrolled in the advanced 
study of domestic science in the public 
schools were reached with practical lamb 
cutting demonstrations and lec u 

number was covered in four groups from 
October 13 to October 18. The schools 
were: Central High School, Humbolt 
School, Bliss School and Junior College. 
Students seemed very anxious to take 
notes on what they were told regarding 
the value of lamb in the diet, and they 
displayed unusual interest in the prac- 
tical lamb cutting demonstration given 
for their benefit. The anatomy of the 
carcass of lamb seemed to be a subject 
of much interest to them. The lamb 
menu books were highly appreciated and 
seemed to fill in a much needed place in 
their daily work. Lamb charts were dis- 
tributed in each of the schools. As a re- 
sult of this contact school instructors ex- 
pressed their intention to place more 
emphasis on the study of lamb in the 
future. 


Publicity in the Press. Several articles 
dealing with lamb as a food and giving 
publicity to the campaign were prepared 
and submitted to the local newspapers. 
These took up such subjects as lamb se- 
lection, preparation, and cooking in addi- 
tion to giving facts about the current 
campaign. Lamb recipes were especially 
popular and their publication resulted in 
many housewives buying lamb for the 
purpose of trying out the recipes. All of 
the material submitted was given liberal 
space in the news columns. It appeared that 
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every one was interested in keeping posted 
on the progress of the lamb campaign. 
Special Lamb Displays. Fancy window 
displays of lamb were installed in prac- 
tically all of the leading down-town mar- 
kets during the course of the campaign. 
We worked closely with these stores, 
especially on their week-end sales of lamb, 
and helped the clerks in the distribution 
oi Lamb Menu Books. The special win- 
dow displays were of inestimable value. 
‘Thousands of people saw them and many 
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Campaign Literature. Fifteen thousand 
lamb menu books were distributed 
throughout the city at meetings and 
through the retailers who were furnished 
with one for each of their customers. The 
salesmen assisted materially in putting up 
streamers so that the lamb campaign was 
in evidence in all parts of the city, espe- 
cially in the down-town markets where 
the special lamb displays were featured. 


Work with the Trade. Much time was 
spent calling on all local retailers to en- 











Lamb Cutting Demonstration before Retail Meat Dealers at St. Joseph, Mo. 


gained from these displays an incentive 
to go into the shops and buy lamb. This 
was evidenced by the increased volume 
of sales many of the retailers reported. 
One concern, the Fulton Market Co., ob- 
tained such good results from the spe- 
cial lamb display in its window that the 
management stationed an employee at 
the telephone to call all of the market’s 
customers personally and invite them to 
the special lamb sale and display which 
was to be held the following Saturday. 
The nature of the lamb campaign work 
was explained to customers over the 
phone. As a result of this small extra 
effort, lamb sales at the market for the 
next week were doubled. Patrons of the 
Fulton Market were also educated on the 
value of the forequarter cuts of lamb. As 
a result, the forequarters readily moved 
in advance of the hindquarter cuts 
throughout the sale. 


courage them to feature lamb, also to cut 
and display it properly. The retailers 
showed by their attitude that they ap- 
preciated the personal contact and many 
gave valuable reports on the results of 
their efforts in featuring lamb. We 
worked closely with all city salesmen tg 
see that lamb was given the proper dis- 
tribution throughout the city. Many 
salesmen increased their tonnage of lamb 
considerably. Their interest in the work 
increased as it progressed and they more 
fully appreciated the benefits to be de- 
rived. 

The question of how much money they 
were cutting out of their lamb carcasses 
seemed to be a complete mystery to the 
retailers. Special instruction in this 
phase of the subject was given to them 
in groups and individually, by putting 
percentages of cuts and their own prices 


(Continued on page 23) 














Rolling the Shoulder of Lamb 


Twelve Steps for Rolling the Shoulder 
of Lamb 





Rolling 
the 
Shoulder « of Lamb 


L 
Ynsert the knife where neck joins the shoulder. Cut off in line 


The cut is then made over the ribs and across the arm of the 
oulder, an inch or two above the elbow joint, Ribs and 
es are then sawed. 
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Boneless shoulder; the outer surface is underneath and is not 
punctured. 
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A meat sewing needle is then inserted in the center of the bone- 
less shoulder; the string pulled through and tied tightly, stitches 
on each side of the center stitch follow in the same manner, giv- 
ing the rolled shoulder a symmetrical shap-, convenient in size 
@ roast that gives utmost satisfaction 


Method of Preparing Lamb Shoulders in Retail Markets as Suggested in Lamb Demonstration Work. 


Meat consumption is a subject of vital concern to the meat retailer 
and others of the live stock and meat industry. The comparatively low 
consumption of lamb in the United State’ especially offers food for 
serious thought. Why does the average American eat less than six 
pounds of lamb annually? A brief analysis of this condition reveals 
one outstanding fact—consumers generally do not appreciate the many 
possibilities of lamb. 


Lamb usually suggests chops or leg to the average person. As a 
result, and it is indeed regrettable, many people have harbored the 
erroneous idea that lamb is a luxury and in many cass prohibitive in 
price. 

It is within the power of the retailer to correct this situation by 
offering all of the cuts of lamb in forms that are attractive and practi- 
cal, and by educating his trade to use them. 


The shoulder of lamb perhaps is not the slowest moving cut, yet 


the demand for it may be strengthened if given a little added atten- 
tion, as suggested in the above illustrations. 
The shoulder of lamb, properly boned and rolled, presents a most 


desirable article of food. In this form it is easy to serve and is es- 
pecially tasty because it has fat intermingled between generous layers of 
jean meat. The shoulder is also advantageous from the standpoint of 
size. Whereas the leg, usually weighing five pounds or more, is often too 
large to meet the requirements of a purchaser, the shoulder can be 


made almost any size by simply cutting off chops as desired 

In the above illustrations are presented eleven pictures graphically 
illustrating an appreved method, evolved after much study, fash- 
ioning the rolled shoulder of lamb. 

Lamb neck slices, a delectable dish prepared en casserole with 
vegetables, is another worth-while suggestion. The picture story of the 
rolled shoulder is followed by other illustrations showing a desirable 
method of slicing the neck. 
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(Continued from page 21) 
on a blackboard. When the preliminary 
work of the campaign had shown a ready 
outlet for forequarter cuts, retailers saw 
that there was an opportunity to make 
money on lamb. The large chain store 
corporations adopted our method of fig- 
uring profits and found that they were 
making more money on lamb than on any 
other class of meat they handled. 
Branch House Cooperation. We received 
complete cooperation from all wholesale 
branch houses in St. Joseph. Managers 
and salesmen took a_ personal interest 
whicn was very gratifying. Managers 
came to our evening meetings and 
mingled with the retailers, helping us to 
put over the lamb campaign idea with 
ihem. These managers and salesmen 
know the trade and their personal interest 
in the work carried a great deal of weight 
among the retailers. 
The Lamb Duck Pond. The lamb duck 
pond was a unique window display idea 
which attracted wide interest. A few 
mock ducks were neatly arranged on a 
mirror in the window, giving the appear- 
ance of ducks swimming in water. This 
unusual method of display drew a great 
deal of attention toward lamb. 
Lamb Campaign and the Retailer. We 
made every effort to impress it upon the 
retailers that this campaign was their 
very own and that they were to be the 
chief beneficiaries of the educational ' - 
work being done. Their attitude made it 
certain that they fully appreciated the 
situation. 

Personal contact with the retailer at his 
place of business seemed to get the best 
results, for in his shop he has a tendency 
to feel that it would be to his advantage 
ic exchange ideas with us on his problems 
of lamb cutting and distribution. We 
tried to leave them with the determina- 
tion to boost the lamb campaign, and, in- 
cidentally, their own sales. 


Lamb Chops with Potato Puff 

Brown lamb chops in butter. Add one 
egg to one cup of hot mashed potatoes, 
folding in the stiffly beaten white last. 
Put the chops into a baking pan and 
cover with the potato mixture, using a 
pastry bag and tube. Put into a quick 
Oven and serve as soon as the potato is 
puffed and brown. 
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Sheep Affairs in Australia 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, September 16, 1927 
The anxiety engendered by the contin- 
ued unsatisfactory weather conditions in 
eastern Australia has been overshadowed 
to a large extent by the all-important 
opening of the local wool selling season. 
Regular auctions commenced in Sydney 
on August 29 in the presence of what must 
have constituted very nearly a record 
gathering of the trade, and revealed a 
strong market. Though not unexpected 
this was none the less conforting to those 
who are battling with the adverse season. 
Competition at the initial and all sub- 
sequent sales was extremely keen, which 
seems to indicate a world hunger for the 
staple. Anyhow buyers were so persist- 
ent that they immediately forced values 
5 to 10 per cent above the closing rates 
of last season, an advance that has been 
maintained to date of writing. Perhaps 
the better wools have not shown quite the 
same appreciation as the ordinary des- 
criptions, but the price of all is up some- 
what on that obtaining at immediately 
preceding sales. The greatest strength of 
the demand has so far been from the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and Germany in par- 
ticular. Japan has also been operating 
freely. Russia, it is noted, has bought a 
moderate quantity, but American inter- 
ests have been quiet. No doubt the lat- 
ter can be accounted for by the absence 
from catalogues of much wool suitable 
for their requirements at this early stage. 
Taken as a whole the condition of the 
clip is better than had been expected. It 
is shorter in staple and finer than usual, 
but surprisingly sound considering the 
growing season experienced. Probably 
the soundness may be attributed to the 
fact that sheep have been evenly fed, or 
under fed, right through the year, with no 
flush of grass at any time. The dryness 
is certainly responsible for a good deal of 
dust, particularly on the backs, and also 
of burr. 


The opening of the selling season has 
revived interest in the debatable question 
of production. Some months ago the 
National Council of Woolselling Brokers 
tentatively forecasted a decrease of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent in the number of 


bales that would be available for auction 
in Australia, this as compared with last 
year. While that estimate is generally con- 
sidered to have been too optimistic, there 
is a fairly wide divergence of opinion as 
to what the decrease will really be. Apart 
from an undetermined loss of stock in 
Queensland and the other states, it is ac- 
knowledged by all that the sheep are 
shearing anything from 11%4 to 2% pounds 
wool per head lighter than in 1926 in 
nearly all districts except Western Aus- 
tralia. The clip there promises to be a 
shade heavier. Also, it is recognized that 
the amount of lambs’ wool will be almost 
negligible, and that the yolk content of 
individual fleeces is below normal, which 
means more fleeces will be required to 
fill bales. Taking these factors into con- 
sideration, it appears to be possible that 
the decrease in production may amount 
to nearly 20 per cent. At all events it 
is pretty certain to be well over 15 per 
per cent. I may add that buyers pro- 
fess to pooh-pooh the idea of any material 
decrease, saying that the story is put 
round to bolster up the market. 

Before leaving the subject it may not 
be out of place to quote a few particulars 
from Dalgety & Co.’s excellent review of 
the wool trade for the 1926-27 season. 
This shows that the net production of the 
Commonwealth was 2,712,438 bales, com- 
pared with 2,377,866 in 1925-26, the first 
mentioned being the record output for 
any one season. The net production of 
New Zealand was 587,000 bales, as against 
585,910 in the preceding twelve months. 
Oversea shipments last year comprised 
2,411,865 bales from Australia and 655, 
764 from New Zealand. Of the various 
buying countries the United Kingdom was 
our best customer, with France second, 
and Germany third. 


Queensland is still without relief from 
its drought, and the dry area seems to be 
steadily extending south. Conditions over 
a good deal of central and west New South 
Wales and the north of South Australia 
are becoming critical, and they are by no 
means satisfactory in Victoria or eastern 
New South Wales. Last summer and 
autumn were exceptionally dry and the 
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winter rainfall has been scattered, with 
the result that pastures are short in most 
districts. Agistment country (grazing for 
stock of drouth areas) is being eagerly 
sought for, but it difficult to find, while 
hand feeding is fairly common in all the 
eastern states. The wide demand for fod- 
der is, however, forcing the price above 
an economical level for many. For in- 
stance lucerne hay is at present selling at 
from $50 to $55 per ton, oats at $1.20, 
and maize at $1.44 a bushel in Sydney. 
When rail freight to the west is added, 
to say nothing of cartage from railroad to 
stock, and cost of distribution, it will be 
seen that the expense of hand feeding is 
almost prohibitive where fodder has to be 
brought from the coast. 

The position is not quite so bad in 
Victoria owing to that state’s not being 
so heavily stocked. It also happens that 
Victoria has a surplus of onions this year 
and they are being used as an emergency 
ration for sheep. So heavy was the crop 
that good onions can be obtained in the 
country round $12.50 per ton. At first 
it is difficult to get sheep to take to this 
strange and odoriferous fodder, but like 
ourselves they acquire the taste fairly 
readily. Some graziers feed the onions 
straight and others mix them with oats. 
One man who has been successfully using 
onions for some months found that lamb- 
ing ewes did well on % pound oats per day 
with as many onions as they could eat. 
Quite a good percentage of lambs has been 
dropped and reared on that diet. Wethers, 
with him, have done well on onions alone, 
but weaners require a little oats. He dis- 
tributes the feed out of bags from the back 
of a motor lorry as it moves about the 
paddocks. He found that the sheep took 
to the diet better at first if he crushed 
some of the onions by running down the 
line with a car. Now they have acquired 
the taste, that ig no longer necessary. 

Owing to the dry state of the country, 
yardings of stock have been heavy lately 
in Sydney and Melbourne, and are likely 
to increase further unless the weather im- 
proves. Really prime stuff is scarce and 
fetching relatively good prices. Last week 
good trade description crossbred wethers 
in full wool were quoted to $8.60, Merino 
wethers to $8, small spring lambs to $5.50, 
and handy weight bullocks to $112.50 in 


the Newmarket, Melbourne, yards. Rates 
at Homebush, Sydney, were nearly as high 
for corresponding qualities. Poorly con- 
ditioned sheep and lambs, which predomi- 
nate, are selling very cheap. As a mat- 
ter of fact, off shear wethers cannot be 
given away in parts of central and west 
New South Wales at the present time. 





PRIZES OFFERED IN SHEEP SEC- 
TION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Nearly $10,000 in cash prizes will be 

divided among the exhibitors of sheep at 
the 1927 International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion to be held at Chicago, November 26- 
December 3. Of this amount $4,560 is 
offered for the best representatives of ten 
breeds, $3,557 for fat stock and $1,825 
for carloads. In the breed classes Shrop- 
shires will compete for $924; Hampshires 
for $1175, the Thousand Springs cup and 
three shepherds’ medals; Oxfords for 
$056; Lincolns for $618; Cotswolds for 
$033; Cheviots for $624; Southdowns for 
$425, the English challenge cup and 
medal ; Dorsets for $811; Leicesters for 
$348; Rambouillets for $797; and grades 
and crossbreds for $576. In addition to 
the $50 offered by the exposition for the 
grand champion wether, the Shropshire, 
Hampshire and Oxford associations each 
offer $50 and the Dorset Club $100 special 
money if a representative of their breed 
wins the highest honor. Carcasses will 
compete in two divisions for $125. 

In the carload show $375 is offered for 
native sheep, $300 for range sheep and 
$100 for the champion load. The Shrop- 
shire, Oxford and associations 
will add $100 each and the Hampshire 
Association $50 if the purple ribbon goes 
to representatives of their breed and the 
Cotswold Association offers $25 for the 
best load of lambs sired by a registered 
ram of that breed. The four best loads 
in the show will receive special awards of 
$250, $75, $50 and $25 contributed by 
President John Clay and the Armour, 
Swift and Wilson packing companies. In 
a special contest the top five carloads of 


Dorset 


untrimmed grade lambs from range ewes 
will be awarded $250, $100, $75, $50 
and $25. 

and 
prizes of $75 and $25 for carloads of fifty 


In addition to the first second 
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head of range lambs dropped west of 
the 98° longitude, there is a_ special 
class for carloads of grade lambs from 
range ewes and sired by pure-bred regis- 
tered rams of any breed. A total of $500 
is offered in this class, the first premium 
being $250 and the second $100. The fol- 
lowing rules govern entries for this award: 


Lambs (wethers or ewes) out of grade range- 
bred ewes that have actually come out of a 
flock of ewes grazed in 1926 any place west of 
tha 98° longitude. Each carload to be the get 
of pure-bred registered ram or rams of one 
distinct breed, Satisfactory proof of eligibility 
of ewes and certificate of breeding of said ram 
or rams must be presented to the Secretary of 
the International. 

Lambs to be dropped on or after February 
1, 1927. 

No restrictions as to place and methods of 
feeding. Lambs to be exhibited without their 
wool being trimmed except where the wool 
covers their eyes. Docking permitted, 

Where possible, photograph of said ewes and 
lambs taken just before shearing should be ex- 
hibited on pen. 

It would be possible for a carload of 
range lambs to win a total of $675 in the 
show. This amount would be won in case 
the same pen was successfully exhibited 
in the special class referred to and also 
should win in the regular range classes 
and be made champion carload of sheep 
in the show. 

Boys’ and girls’ club members may 
enter their lambs in a junior class carry- 
ing $85 and a silver cup in prizes. Col- 
leges are offered $220 in the John Clay & 
Company special wether contests and 
$305 in the mutton improvement demon- 
stration classes. 

Special medals will be awarded by the 
exposition to the shepherds fitting the 
grand champion carload of sheep of the 
show. 

Carloads will be sold at auction Thurs- 
day, December 1, and carcasses and in- 
dividual lambs and wethers the follow- 
ing day. 





ANNUAL HAMPSHIRE MEETING 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the American Hampshire Sheep Associa- 
tion has been called by Secretary C. A. 
Tyler for November 30, 1927, at 3 p. m. 
in the Live Stock Records Building, Chi- 
Officers will be elected and other 


business matters will be discussed. 


cago. 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the name of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter or 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comments 
and opinions upon questions relating to 
the sheep industry and statements of oc- 
currences of importance and significance 
to wool growers. 

WYOMING 

Unusually warm, dry weather prevailed, 
being very favorable for live stock. Pas- 
tures are drying locally, but forage has 
remained good and abundant, consequent- 
ly all live stock are in thriving condition, 
and fall work is exceptionally well in 
hand. Some sections however are short of 
water, and live stock are bunching to a 
certain extent. Light snow fell over the 
southern portion near the close of the 
month. 


MONTANA 
Most of the month has been generally 
fair and mild, with a little snow at the 
beginning of the month, and light showers 
and some snow near the close. Haying 
was completed in good shape, and live 
stock have largely moved to the fall 
and winter ranges, all in excellent condi- 
tion. The range, however, has been com- 
paratively dry in many sections, though 
feed is ample. Light to heavy frosts oc- 
curred in exposed places, but no severely 

cold weather has occurred. 


Zortman 

A few showers the beginning of October 
filled the water holes moderately; hay is 
plentiful, and the range better than for 
years—conditions very good for stock. 
Sheep are going into winter 1n better con- 
dition than usual. 

Grazing lands are valued by the county 
at $5.00 an acre and assessed at 30 per 
cent of the valuation. Where four acres 
of such land carry one sheep for twelve 
months and are accessible any time of the 
year, the selling price is $2.50 to $3.00 an 


acre. Grazing lands carrying less grass 
sell down to $1.00 to $1.50 an acre. 

As many, if not more, ewes will be bred 
this year than in 1926. Yearling breed- 
ing ewes have changed hands at $12.50 
to $13.50 a head. Sales of ewe lambs have 
been made on the basis of $13 to $14 per 
hundredweight. 

Alfalfa hay is selling at $6.00 a ton 
(512 cubic feet to the ton). 

Coyotes are on the increase. Govern- 
ment trappers have been working here 
since October |. 

L. and P. Hensen 


Butte 

Feed on the fall range is fairly good 
in most of this section, although we have 
had very dry weather up until the last 
few days of October. The going price for 
alfalfa hay is $8 a ton, a ton measuring 
422 cubic feet. 

Ewe lambs weighing around 75 pounds 
have been selling at 13 cents a pound. 
Yearling ewes have brought $14 to $15 a 
head, but not many are changing hands. 
Ihe banks and loan companies here do 
not like to loan over $6 a head on ewes. 
Breeding bands remain about the same 
size as in 1926. 

Coyotes seem to be holding their own, 
although lots of them are killed each year 
by the government trappers. 

Lots of Northern Pacific grazing land 
has been sold at from $1. to $4.50 per 
acre this fall. I do not know the carrying 
capacity, but the range can be used for 
six Or seven months a year. The county 
valuation on strictly grazing lands is, | 
think, around $5 or $6 an acre. 

Most ranchers would like to see range 
horses cleaned up, but they seem to be 
getting thicker all the time and they 
surely do eat up a lot of feed. 

Springdale 

October was very dry and warm and 
the fall range is in very good condition. 
\ ton of hay (422 cu. ft.) can be pur- 
chased at $7 in this locality. 

Sales of yearling breeding ewes have 
been made on the basis of $14 a head; 
mixed ages have brought from $8 to $10: 
and ewe lambs have sold at $10 a head. 
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Bankers will loan up to fifty per cent 
of the value on ewes. 

There may be a slight increase in the 
number of ewes bred this season. 

The assessed valuation of strictly graz- 
ing lands ranges from $2.50 to $5. 
Recent sales of range lands have been 
made at $5 an acre. Such land requires 
about three acres to carry a ewe for a 
period of six months. Conrow Bros., 
located six miles west of Springdale, 
Mont., sold their cattle ranch, 12500 
acres, to The Ebert Sheep Company at $8 
an acre. Eight hundred acres of this land 
was under a ditch and the purchasers 
are increasing this to about 1200 acres by 
putting in pumps. 

Coyotes are increasing and nothing is 
being done so far this year to curtail them. 

John Carney. 


Deer Lodge 

October, as a whole, was a fine month. 
We had a few warm showers of rain that 
caused an unusual growth of grass; hence, 
feed prospects are very good. Alfalfa 
hay is selling from $6.50 to $7 a ton (422 
eu it.) 

There has been a good demand this 
fall for pure-bred Rambouillet rams 
raised in this (Powell) county. Between 
three and four thousand have been sold, 
many of them going to other states. Year- 
ling ewes have also been selling around 
$13 and $14 a head; $12 has been taking 
the ordinary run of mixed ages; and 
twelve to thirteen cents a pound has been 
paid for ewe lambs. The breeding flocks 
are about the same size as last year. 

There have been some sales of range 
land at from $3 to $5 an acre, but | am 
unable to give you its carrying capacity. 
The county puts a valuation of from 
$2.50 to $8 an acre on lands suitable only 
for grazing. 

The coyotes are increasing here and 
very little is being done in the way of 
bringing them under control. 


G. W. Dana. 
IDAHO 


While much fair weather prevailed af- 
fording excellent opportunity for gather- 
ing the last of the crops, rain interfered 
to a certain extent, and kept the pasture 
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and range soils well moistened as a rule. 
Heavy to killing frosts terminated the 
growing season early, but range feed has 
been of good quality and generally abund- 
ant. Live stock are thus in good to ex- 
cellent shape with sheep largely near or 
already on the winter range areas. 
Malad 

We have had hot dry days and freez- 
ing nights through October, and no rain 
until the'27th. Prospects for feed on the 
fall range are not encouraging; in fact, 
they are about as bad as they could be. 
Alfalfa hay (432 feet to the ton) can be 
purchased at $8.00. 

Some ewes of mixed ages have been 
selling from $13 to $14, but no yearlings 
are quoted. There will be fewer ewes bred 
in this valley this season. 

We are fighting along with the Biologi- 
cal Survey and seem to be making some 
headway against the coyote. 

The assessed valuation on grazing lands 
is $4.00 an acre. Some lands of this 
character have sold at $5. an acre. It 
takes nine acres to summer a cow from 
May | to September |, and three acres 
per ewe from April 20 to December 1. 

| can not see how we can improve upon 
the Wool Grower. The only thing is for 
all sheepmen, big and little, to get behind 
the association as strongly as possible. 

Frank Clark. 


OREGON 


Mild weather has prevailed, with no 
mention of important frosts, except some 
light freezes in the eastern portion. Too 
much rain was apparent in some western 
sections, and moisture has been ample over 
eastern counties. Pastures and ranges are 
consequently in good or excellent shape, 
and forage has been abundant. Live stock 
are thus doing well, and are in compara- 
tively good condition. : 


Klamath Falls 


Conditions here are good. We had 
some cold weather during October, with 
clear frosty nights, and some rain. Fall 
range feed is good. Hay is selling at $10 
a ton of 512 cubic feet. 

Prices on ewes are as follows: Lambs, 
$8 to $10; yearlings, $12 to $14; mixed 
ages, $10 to $13. The loaning value of 
ewes is $5 a head. 

Range lands that will carry about two 


sheep to the acre for four to six months 
of the year, can be purchased at $10 an 
acre. The county assesses strictly grazing 
ing land at $2.50 an acre. 
There are as many, if not more, coyotes 
than usual. 
G. L. Holbrook. 


WASHINGTON 

After the drenching the state received 
in the heavy rains of late September and 
early October, a few weeks of fine, fair 
weather prevailed, being excellent for fall 
ranges and for live stock as a rule. Fall 
work, such as haying and seeding, pro- 
gressed rapidly, and conditions were gen- 
erally good among live stock interests as 
the month closed. Only light or moder- 
ate scattered frosts occurred. Pastures 
and meadows were in good condition gen- 
erally and sheep and cattle were reported 
in fine shape. 


Sunnyside 

October gave us very good growing 
weather, and with the abundance of mois- 
ture we have had, the fall range is in 
better condition than usual. Alfalfa hay 
is selling at $8 a ton (512 cubic feet). 

The loaning value of a ewe is usually 
rated by banks and loaning companies 
up here at one-half its value. Recent 
sales indicate that $11 is the value of ewe 
lambs, $14 of yearling breeding ewes, and 
from $10 to $14 for the ordinary run of 
ewes of mixed ages. 

There will be no increase in the num- 
ber of ewes to be bred this season. 

Desert ranges and abandoned desert 
farms are used for spring and winter 
ranges here from October to June | and 
can be rented for about $40 for every 640 
acres. | have not heard of any sales of 
such land, however. The county assesses 
grazing lands at $3 to $5 an acre. 

| think the coyotes are decreasing. Gov- 
ernment hunters and a liberal bounty 
seem to have a good effect. 

Bishop Bros. 


CALIFORNIA 
Moderate temperatures prevailed, with 
only light, scattered frosts in exposed 
pasture and range areas. Some weeks of 
dry weather prevailed over the entire 
state, and practically all sections were 
becoming in more or less serious need of 
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rain, when showers during the last week, 
some of them moderately heavy, covered 
the state pretty well, leaving ranges and 
pastures much improved. Feed has been 
plentiful, however, and live stock have 
done very well. 


Spenceville 

Fall weather has been fine, very warm 
mostly, and with no rain until the 26th 
and 30th of October. 
now; the green grass has started. Alfalfa 
hay in the stack is quoted at $12 to $14 
a ton, with the ton running about 512 
cubic feet. 


Feed is very good 


The county assesses grazing lands at 
$4.50 an acre. Some range lands have 
been sold in this section recently, but | 
have been unable to find out the selling 
price. This land usually requires about 
two acres per ewe and thirteen acres for 
a cow and can be grazed from five to 
seven months out of the year. 

Breeding will be done on about the 
same scale as last year. Some sales of 
ewes of mixed ages have been made re- 
cently at from $5 to $10 a head. 

Coyotes are increasing in this section 
and nothing is being done to keep them 
down. - 


J. H. Eickhoff. 
NEVADA 


After the rather hard freeze at the be- 
ginning of the month the weather became 
and remained mild and fine, with practi- 
cally no rain of importance, except locally 
right at the end of the month. Winter 
desert range areas were thus too dry to 
receive large numbers of sheep, but other 
forage lands were in good condition as a 
rule, and cattle and sheep were mostly 
doing well. Shipments to market have 
been moderately heavy. A good, general 
rain is needed. 


Baker 


October was a very dry month, but 
today, November I, we are having a beau- 
tiful storm. Feed is poor here, but the 
winter feed on the Utah and Nevada 
deserts is good. A ton of alfalfa hay, 
measuring 450 cubic feet, can be purchas- 
ed at $9.00. 


As nearly as | can tell the same num- 
ber of ewes will be bred this season as 
a year ago. Some yearling breeding ewes 
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have been sold at $12.50 a head; the lambs 
went at 12% cents a pound. 

We have a number of trappers in this 
section and they are all catching a few 
coyotes. 

Alfred Bellander. 
UTAH 

A month of dry, mild weather has been 
excellent for farming and live stock inter- 
ests, except that pastures and ranges have 
become pretty dry in all sections, and es- 
pecially over the winter ranges. Sheep 
have gathered around the edges of all 
winter ranges, and some of this territory 
having water has been occupied, though 
good rains are now very much needed. 
Live stock, however, are largely in very 
good condition, and shipments have been 
rather heavy. The light showers near the 
end of the month were general and tem- 
porarily beneficial. 

Ephraim 

The warm dry fall we have had has 
not proven very beneficial to the fall 
range feed. We had no rain until Oc- 
tober 27. The range at present is very 
poor and much in need of rain. Hay can 
be had at $11 to $13 a ton (450 cubic 
feet). 

| do not know of any recent sales of 
range lands in this locality. It usually 
takes one acre for a ewe and lamb for 
two months in the spring of the year. 
Land suitable for grazing only has an 
assessed valuation in this county at $3 to 
$5 an acre. 

There will be about ten per cent more 
ewes bred than a year ago. 

Coyotes are about the same in number. 

Parley Hansen. 


COLORADO 

Good weather has prevailed over Colo- 
rado range territory, and good also for 
harvesting the third and fourth crops of 
alfalfa hay. Pastures and ranges are 
still mostly in good shape and live stock 
in thriving condition. Ranges have cured 
nicely, though they are becoming rather 
dry over the eastern portion. Live stock 
movement to winter ranges has practically 
been completed, though cattle were late 
in moving over the northwestern, portion. 

Allison 

The fall range is in splendid condition. 

October was for the most part fair, al- 
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though we had one good rain which did 
no damage. 

Ewe lambs have been selling at 11% 
cents; yearling breeding ewes, from $12 
to $15; and ordinary ewes of mixed ages, 
at $6 to $8. Banks are loaning from 50 
to 75 per cent of the value of breeding 
ewes. 

We usually figure on about three to 
ten acres per ewe on our grazing land. 
None of it has been changing hands lately, 
but the assessed valuation ranges from 
$1 to $3 an acre. 


Coyotes are on the increase, despite the 
trapping and poisoning that is carried on 
against them. 

There is no wool growers’ association 
in this section, and also no wool pool. | 
think either one would be advantageous 
to the wool growers of this part of the 
state. Many growers have sheep on shares 
from large companies and are financed 
by the company, and on this account it 
is a hard matter to get them into an asso- 
ciation or pool. 

G. T. Howe. 


Galatea 

Stock of all kind is going into the win- 
ter in excellent shape. There is more 
grass on the fall range than ever before. 
We also have raised sufficient roughages, 
such as cane and kaffir, to see us through 
the winter. We always feed cake for a 
grain ration. We do not have any al- 
falfa in this locality. 

I have not heard of any sales of range 
land, but $5 to $15 is being asked for 
it, which is too high. Land suitable only 
for grazing is assessed in this county at 
$7.00 an acre. 

About the same number of ewes are to 
be bred here as in the previous season. 
Sales of ewe lambs were made at 13 to 
13%4 cents a pound. Yearling breeding 
ewes have brought from $11.50 to $12.50 
per head, while those of mixed ages have 
changed hands at $11 to $12 a head. | 
[ think the banks are loaning about $5 
to $7 per head on breeding ewes. 

Although the high price of furs has 
been a big incentive to hunters and trap- 
pers to go after the coyotes in earnest, 
little beneficial effect has been noted 


A. F. Wenger. 
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Monte Vista 


Sheep on the high ranges are six to 
eight pounds lighter (October 14) than 
last year at the same time, due to the 
wet season. There was about fourteen 
inches of snow the last week of Septem- 
ber. 

Coyotes are on the decrease. We have 
a wool growers’ organization that cooper- 
ates with the state. This year each sheep- 
man pays one and one-half cents per head 
in support of the predatory animal con- 
trol work. 

Elo L. Erickson. 


Pueblo 


Range conditions here are exceptionally 
good, but a bit of moisture is needed as 
a general conditioner. I have sold some 
good ewes at $12 ahead. About the same 
number of ewes will be bred next spring 
as last. Herders get $45. There are very 
few young sheep in the country. Coyotes 
are quite numerous. 

Channing F. Sweet. 


ARIZONA 


Much fine, dry weather has occurred 
and ranges have cured in excellent shape, 
with an abundance of feed in sight gen- 
erally. Live stock have as a result come 
down out of the summer ranges in excel- 
lent condition, with few exceptions. Water 
supplies have kept up very well to date, 
despite the comparatively long spell of 
dry weather. 


Skull Valley 

We had been having dry weather un- 
til the last part of October, when there 
was a bounteous fall of rain, especially 
over the western district. Fall range feed 
is good. 

Grazing lands here range in value from 
$1.50 to $3.00, the state price for strictly 
grazing lands. Grazing is yearlong. 
Lands are leased from two and one-half 
cents to three cents per acre per annum. 

There has been a big increase in the 
number of angora goats recently; there 
are about 30,000 in Mohave County now. 

There are plenty of coyotes, and the 
Biological Survey can not cope with them 
on account of lack of sufficient funds. 
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Trapping for furs reduces them during 
the winter months. 
About the same number of ewes will 
be bred this season as a year ago. 
Aubrey Gist. 


NEW MEXICO 

Generally fair weather has prevailed, 
with clear skies and moderate tempera- 
tures and scattered frosts over practically 
the entire state. Rain has been needed in 
all sections, and urgently needed in some 
southern and southeastern sections; but 
nevertheless the feed has remained of 
rather good quality, and in ample quan- 
tity, and live stock have as a result done 
very well in most sections. 


Seboyeta 

October weather was very fair. There 
will be plenty of feed for the winter. Alf- 
alfa hay can be had at $16 a ton. 

Ewe lambs sold this fall at $5.85; year- 
ling ewes, at $10; mixed ages at $9. Five 
dollars per head is loaned on ewes by 
banks and loan companies in this district. 
About the same number of ewes will be 
bred this fall. 

Coyotes are decreasing. 

Francis Marcisco. 


WESTERN TEXAS 

Weather conditions have been reported 
favorable for live stock and ranges dur- 
ing the month, and forage is generally 
good, with water plentiful, and live stock 
are in fair to good condition generally. 
Some localities are becoming in need of 
rain, and in parts of extreme western 
Texas, the ranges are short because of 
dry weather. 


Ozono 

We have had nice fall weather and at 
this time, October 14, feed prospects are 
good. 

About ten per cent more ewes are ‘to 
be bred this season than in the previous 
ene. Thirteen cents was the top price for 
ewe lambs; wether lambs, feeders, went 
at $6.50; and mixed ewe and wether 
lambs sold at 12 cents. Yearling and 
two-year-old breeding ewes have been 
moving at $11 to $12 a head. 

Ten dollars and fifty cents an acre has 
been paid recently for grazing land. This 
land will carry twenty head of cattle per 
section and one sheep to every two acres 
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the full twelve months. We run our sheep 
loose on such land and get from 80 to 100 
per cent lamb crop. 

In our immediate section there are no 
coyotes; they are also decreasing on the 
outskirts. 

P. T. Robinson. 


Sanderson 

Range conditions are fine. | do not 
think they have been so generally good 
since 1920. Lambs weighed up well from 
60 to 70 pounds and the mutton end has 
brought from ten to eleven cents a pound. 
Most ranchmen are keeping their ewe 
lambs and are getting rid of their old 
ewes. j. L. Trent. 





WOOL SHOWS 
At the Pacific International 


The first wool show held in connection 
with the Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition was a decided success. All 
classes were well filled, and as was ex- 
pected, the show proved to be very educa- 
tional. The Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers had charge of the show and Mr. 
George T. Willingmyre, wool specialist of 
ihe United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, did the judging. 

Of special interest was a Rambouillet 
fleece shown by F. N. Bullard of Wood- 
land, California. Judge Willingmyre 
pronounced this fleece the most attractive 
and finest of the show. Its spinning count 
was estimated at 90. 

There were two main divisions in the 
show: one for the fleeces of pure-bred 
sheep shown by breeds, and the other 
for commercial fleeces shown by grades. 
The first awards were as follows: 

Breed Division 
Delaine Ram—Wm Barrett & Son, 
Ore. 
“ —_ Ewe—J. E. Smith Live Stock Co., Pilot 
Rock, Ore. 
Rambouillet Ram—P. N. 


Heppner, 


Bullard, Woodland, 


Calif. 

= Ewe—F. N. Bullard. 
Corriedale Ram—Wm. Barrett & Son. 

i: Ewe—R. W. Jickling, Elmira, Calif. 
Hampshire Ram—Frank Brown & Sons, Carl- 

ton, Ore. 

Ewe—Frank Brown & Sons. 
Oxford Ram—C. P. Kizer & Son, Harrisburg, 


“ 


re. 
“ — Ewe—C. P. Kizer & Son. 
Shropshire Ram—G. H. Thompson, Salem, Ore. 
by Ewe—Henry Ranch Co., Portland, 
Ore. 
Romney Ram—E. C. Tribble, Lodi, Calif. 
25 Ewe—E. C. Tribble. 
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Commercial Division 
Fine fine medium—G. W, S. Wade, Camas Val- 
ley, Ore. 
Half-blood—Hans Kjar, Powell Butte, Ore. 
Three-eighths-blood—R. G. Engstrom, Powel 
Butte, Ore. 
Quarter-blood—G. W. Yergen, Aurora, Ore. 
Low Quarter-blood—A. Thrones, Friday Har- 
bor, Wash. 
Braid—Christenson Bros., Broadmead, Ore 
The following championships were 
awarded: 


Fine fine medium—Rambouillet 
N. Bullard. 
Half-blood—Commercial fleece shown by Hans 


shown by | 


Kjar. 

Three-eighths-blood—Commercial fleece show; 
by R. G, Engstrom. 

Quarter-blood—Commercial fleece shown by G 
W. Yergen. 

Low Quarter-blood—Commercial fleece shown 
by A. Thrones. 

Braid—Commercial fleece shown by Christen 
son Bros. 


At the California State Fair 
Fifty-three fleeces were entered in 
wool show at the California State Fair 
this fall and J. M. Jones of the Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
placed the ribbons. 

Keenest competition occurred in the 
Rambouillet fleece section of the breed 
classification and in the fine combing 
division of the market classification. In 
the former, Mr. Frank Bullard of Wood- 
land, Calif., exhibited a buck fleece of 
pronounced crimp and 


tne 


great weight, 
fairly light shrinkage that received first 
honors. G. N. Merritt & Son, also of 
Woodland, showed the second best fleece, 
and Wm. Briggs & Son 
honorable mention. 
Bullard Bros. also took first prize in 


received first 


the fine combing wool section, with Wm. 
Briggs & Son of Dixon a close second. 
Mr. Frank G. Clarke of Laytonville, 
Calif., also had some very excellent en- 
tries in this division. 
The list of awards follows: 
Breed Classification 
Rambouillet fleece—Ist, F. N. Bullard; 2nd, 
G. N. Merritt. 

Merino fleece—Ist and 2nd, G. W. Cox. 
Corriedale fleece—Ist and 2nd, R. W. Jickling 
Shropshire fleece—Ist and 2nd, Mrs. Emming- 





ton. 
Hampshire fleece—Ist and 2nd, J. G.S. Hubbard 
Romney fleece—Ist and 2nd, Eugene C. Tribble 
Dorset fleece—Ist and 2nd, Walter P. Hubbard 


Market Classification 
Fine combing—Ist, Bullard; 2nd, Merritt 
Fine French—Ist, Bullard; 2nd, Wm. Briggs 
Half-blood combing—Ist, Jickling; 2nd, Dr 

Brownell. 

Quarter-blood combing—lIst, Tribble 
Common—lIst and 2nd, Corriedale Sheep Co. 
Braid—Ist, Hubbard; 2nd, Corriedale Sheep Co 














BUDGETS FOR SHEEPMEN 


By E. L. Potter 


Professor of Animal Husbandry, Oregon Agricultural College 


“The world do move.” A few years 
ago a budget for a sheepman would have 
been a joke. Today we are writing on 
the subject “by request.” 

In ancient times the word “budget” 
meant a bag or wallet. For many years, 
however, it has been used in England to 
designate the annual financial statement 
of the British ministry to The House of 
Commons. This statement is peculiar in 
that it not only shows the financial con- 
dition of the British government at the 
time, but presents definite plans for in- 
come and expenditures for the coming 
year. Later, this budget idea was adopted 
by other governments and public or semi- 
public bodies, and we have at Washing- 
ton the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Director of the Budget who in some 
respects has more power than has the 
Congress itself in regard to government 
expenditures. 

The use of a budget in connection with 
the affairs of private individuals, how- 
ever, is so recent that the late dictionaries 
contain no reference to its use in that con- 
nection. But while the idea of a budget 
is comparatively new to many, it is so 
fundamentally sound that we often won- 
der how we can get along at all without 
a budget. 

A budget is merely a definite financial 
plan for future operations. It may be 
written or not written, and it may or may 
not be on some standardized form. It is, 
however, a plan in which we attempt to 
forecast our expenditures and our income. 
Forecasting the future is hazardous, but 
it must be done. The ability to read the 
future from what is known of the past has 
always been the mark of true intelligence. 
It is this peculiar reasoning power that 
Separates civilized man from the savage, 
or from the lower animals. No sound 
estimate of the future can be made with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the past. No 
sheepman can make a good budget for 
next year unless he has an accurate record 
of what he has been doing in the past. A 
good cost record is, therefore, the basis 
of any good’ budget. 


A cost record to be used in the prepara- 
tion of a budget must be more than book- 
keeping. It is not enough to know total 
costs and receipts in the terms of dollars 
and cents, but rather, we must know the 
various factors involved. We must know, 
for instance, something of the length of 
the winter feeding period, and the amount 
of hay required per head per day. With 
this information, we need only to know 
the market prices of the hay to forecast 
our winter cost. In the matter of grazing 
the important thing to know is the acreage 
required; then after that, the cost per 








acre. In labor, likewise, we must know 
the number of men and the length of time 
their services are required. Taxes, of 
course, are usually determined in totals 
only, but even here it is desirable that we 
look into the situation and make sure 
that all of the property upon which we 
are paying taxes is actually producing 
income. When we have these factors all 
at hand, we need only to know current 
prices of feed and labor in order to figure 
our expenses quite accurately. 

From the standpoint of income, the im- 
portant item is how many lambs are we 








A BUDGET FORM FOR RANGE SHEEPMEN 


Prepared by the Oregon Agricultural College 
Department of Animal Husbandry 


Budget for Year EnGititsc..0scc tose ee 


a a RE Oy! 
Add FESO - dciniscnindeddnccabGccciuseibeetiensalasens 
EXPENSES 
Labor: 
Herders 
Tenders 
Lambing 


Ranch Labor . ; 
Shearing and Marketing Wool 
Total Labor . ; 

Forest Reserve Fees 

Leases : . 

Feed Purchased 

Bucks . : ‘ 

Taxes 

Interest : ; 

Upkeep of Outfit 

Miscellaneous 


Total Sheep and Ranch Expenses . 


Personal Expenses 
Total All Expenses . 


INCOME 
Lambs: 
iret ....Head @ $ 
..Head @ $ 
Head @ $ 
. Head @ $ 
Ewes: 
Head @ $ 
Head @ $ 
Head @ $ 
Bucks: 
; Head @ $ 
Head @ $ 
: Head @ $ 
Wool: 


SA 


So ee Pounds @ 
Miscellaneous Income 


Total Income 
Less for expenses (as above) 
Cash Balance 


Deduction for depreciation (if any) 


Net Gain 
29 
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producing? How many do we have at 
marketing time? What is the size of these 
lambs and how good are they? The same 
figures are needed for the wool crop. Like- 
wise, we must pay careful attention to 
death losses and depreciation to be sure 
that they are not eating up all of our in- 
crease. 


Any business, to be on a sound basis, 
must be so planned that it can reasonably 
be expected to pay through a long series 
of years, taking the good with the bad. 
There is much interest at the present time 
in the question of how long the present 
prices of sheep will hold, and when we 
may expect a depression. If the business 
is properly planned, this question is not 
important. We all know that depressions 
come from time to time. Every man who 
expects to remain in the sheep business 
expects to go through perhaps several 
such depressions. If his business is on a 
sound basis, it will be so planned that it 
can weather those storms. If it is not 
so planned, it is no longer in the class of 
sound business, but is merely a specula- 
tion. On the stock exchange, the pur- 
chase of stock on so narrow a margin that 
a fall in price will wipe out the operator’s 
equity is considered as a speculation. On 
the other hand, the purchase of the same 
identical stock by cash payment, or by 
so large a margin that any ordinary de- 
pression will not wipe out the holder’s 
equity, is classed as an investment. The 
same rule may be applied to the sheep 
business. A business that can keep going 
only under favorable conditions is a spec- 
ulation. A business that is built to take 
the good with the bad is an investment. 
To determine, however, what is ac- 
tually an investment and what is a 
speculation, requires a study into the costs 
and income through a series of years, and 
the preparation of a budget for future 
operations. 


Cost records and budgets must also, if 
they accomplish their real purpose, lead 
us to more efficient management so as to 
reduce costs and to increase income. They 
should likewise serve to prevent the de- 
velopment of sheep raising where it does 
not have a reasonable chance of success, 
and to encourage the business where the 
chances of success are favorable. Further- 
more, a budget is the only sound basis for 
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credit. If interest, operating expenses, 
and living expenses, exceed the income 
there is trouble ahead. 

This problem of sound credit is more 
important to the stockman than to the 
banker, although we have been in the 
habit of passing the buck to the banker 
and letting him decide whether we should 
or should not borrow so and so many 
thousand dollars. There is a growing 
idea that bankers, as a class, have been 
much over-rated. This may or may not 
be true, but bankers certainly have had 
too many responsibilities thrust upon 
them, often to the sorrow of the borrowers. 
It is, therefore, up to the stockman to 
determine for himself whether his income 
will be sufficient to meet his proposed 
obligations—in other words to prepare a 
budget. 

The use of a standard form for the 
preparation of financial statements is 
quite general throughout the country, and 
these standard forms seem to have been 
a convenience in many ways. | am, there- 
fore, taking the liberty to suggest a bud- 
get form for range sheep operations. This 
form is, of course, tentative, and will 
doubtless require changes and improve- 
ments. It is believed, however, that it 
may be used as the basis of a budget that 
will give quite a clear and definite idea of 
the financial possibilities of the business, 
and that it will enable the operator to 
foresee many pitfalls that may be avoided, 
and also, to foresee many good oppor- 
tunities for profit that might otherwise 
be overlooked until too late. 





PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 
SHOWS TEETH IN INDICTMENT 
OF ST. JOSEPH ORDER 
BUYER 


Under the above heading, the following 
statement was released on September 27. 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


The Federal Grand Jury at St. Joseph, Mo., 
last week indicted C. L. Gallagher in twelve 
counts for frauds connected with marketing of 
live stock. Gallagher is now at liberty under 
$3,000 bail and his trial has been set for the 
December term. This is the first criminal ac- 
tion for a direct violation of the Federal Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act of 1921. Previous pros- 
ecutions under the act have been had on the 
ground of conspiracy to violate the act. 

The frauds charged against Gallagher and 
on which he was indicted consisted in altering 
scale tickets and also in making false entries 
on invoices tendered to his principals. In alter- 
ing the scale tickets it was charged that he 
raised the buying prices in some cases by as 
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much as 40 cents a hundredweight and pocketed 
the difference. He was an employee of an 
order buying concern operating in the St. Joseph 
stockyards, and his employers are said to have 
been in no wise involved in the frauds. The 
fraud was discovered through the vigilance of 
Helim Hulbert, one of the auditors of the De- 
partment of Agriculture who detected the 
alteration of sales slips in the course of his 
routine duty. C. E. Miles of the office of the 
Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture 
prepared the case for the Attorney-General 
and was appointed a special assistant to the 
Attorney-General to present the case to the 
Grand Jury. 

The indictment was had under Section 402 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act which in- 
corporates as a part of the act several sections 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act, sec- 
tion 10 of which applies to the alteration or 
falsification of records, and the penalty for 
which is not more than three years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of not less than $1,000 and 
not more than $5,000 for each offense. The 
department decided to press charges on |2 
counts although many more could have been 
presented to the Grand Jury. Under the pres- 
ent action there might be a sentence of 36 
years and a fine of from $12,000 to $60,000 

Supervisors of stockyards believe the present 
action will prove quite effective as a warning 
of the serious penalties prescribed by the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act. 





RUSSIAN SHEEP PURCHASES 

A press statement from Portland, Ore- 
gon, the latter part of October, announced 
the purchase of 10,000 Rambouillet ewes 
from the Baldwin Sheep Company of 
Madras, Oregon, by the Russian Sheep 
Commission. This is said to be the 
largest international live-stock deal ever 
made. The sheep were immediately 
shipped to New York for embarkation to 
Russia, with W. C. Clos, formerly of J. H. 
Seely & Sons Co. of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, 
in charge. The earlier purchases made by 
the commission were already on their 
way to Russia when this large deal was 
consummated. Details of many of the 
earlier transactions have been printed in 
previous issues of the Wool Grower. | hey 
did not include, however, the sale made 
by the Mt. Haggin Land and Live Stock 
Company of Anaconda, Montana. From 
that company the Russians secured 343 
Hampshire ewes and ewe lambs and 
shipped them with the sheep purchased at 
the ram sale and immediately afterwards. 

The earlier shipment also included 152 
Hampshires from Frank Brown & Sons of 
Carlton, Oregon, fifteen Shropshires from 
G. H. and J. J. Thompson of Macleay, 
Oregon, and fifty Shropshires from the 
Henry French Company of Ridgefield, 
Wash. 
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The California Association and its 
Twentieth Convention 


Not less than one-third of the members 
of the California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion were in attendance at San Francisco 
on November 3rd and 4th for the annual 
two days’ business session with which al- 
ways is combined an evening of high 
class musical entertainment, banqueting, 
and dancing in the ball room of the fa- 
mous Palace Hotel. The wives of Cali- 
fornia wool growers do not have an 
auxiliary organization, but they are 
posted on the family business. They made 
up at least half of the number at the 
banquet and dance and many of them 
were at the four business sessions. 

One-third of the California member- 
ship equals five hundred persons, most of 
them active members. Associate mem- 
bers representing railroads and stock 
yards, and state and federal departments 
are largely recognized in the program and 
in committee work of this association, a 
feature which brings comment from some 
out-of-state visitors, but the results that 
are to be found in the external relation- 
ships of the flock owners attest that the 
custom is productive of more than good 
feeling. 

At its birth in 1907 the association had 
twenty-three charter members and took 
in forty-four others during that year. The 
number of 1539 reported as enrolled for 
1927 represents an increase of over 2000 
per cent. This growth, however, has not 
been a steady one. Through the early 
presidential administrations of C. A. 
Kimble, L. L. McCoy, and Fred A. Ellen- 
wood the ground work was well done. 
After the membership had been brought 
up to 218 in 1920, during three years of 
Mr. Ellenwood’s administration, it was 
decided to secure a full-time secretary, 
and W. P. Wing was chosen. Officers 
and members went out for new members 
and 732 were on the roll at the end of 
1923. In 1924 there were 835; in 1925, 
1080, and 1521 in 1926. The large 
growth in recent years was aided by the 
employment of a traveling field man who 
visited sheepmen at their homes and pre- 
sented the association’s facilities for ser- 


vice and claims for support. Nine dis- 
trict organizations are maintained for 
local affairs, each one naming its direc- 
tors in the board of the state organization. 
Over one million of the three and one-half 
million stock sheep owned in the state on 
the basis of dues paid are represented in 





J. H. PETERSEN 


Newly elected president of the California Wool 
Growers Association. 

the membership, upon which are paid an- 
nual dues of one and a half cents per head, 
which amount includes a contribution for 
the support of the National Association. 

The unusual opportunities and needs 
for association service to lamb and wool 
producers in California are fully met by 
the program of the association officers. 
The state now leads in the production of 
market lambs and the large proportion 
of them sold at home calls for extra in- 
formation service, which is furnished by 
the weekly publication and by telephone. 
The development of shipments to eastern 
markets has demanded unusual work in 
establishing new railroad rates and 
service, and in this alone the association 
has more than justified itself. This year 
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the number of lambs shipped to eastern 
markets reached 435,000; the home de- 
mand absorbed over two million head for 
the state, of which about 20 per cent were 
sold through the new public stock yards 
at South San Francisco. A large number 
of lambs also was brought in from a num- 
ber of other states between the marketing 
seasons of the home supplies. President 
Cleary stated in his opening address, that 
the per capita consumption of lamb in 
the San Francisco district is 20 pounds, 
more than four times the average for the 
United States. California does not need 
work for increasing lamb consumption, 
at least not in San Francisco, but the 
sheepmen appreciate the value of the 
work now being done by that national 
body. Production has been increasing in 
the state and larger numbers must go east 
in the spring to prevent price breaking at 
home. With the reputation of California 
spring lambs well established at central 
markets, the prices there received mainly 
govern the prices at home—another case 
of the price of a whole crop being set on 
the basis of that obtained for the ex- 
ported surplus. 


Mr. Cleary’s short presidential address 
was devoted mainly to selling matters. 
“The year,” he said, “has been an un- 
usually good one. It is doubtful whether 
any one who has failed to make a profit 
this year should be in the sheep buusiness. 
This situation has been due to feed con- 
ditions that generally have been ideal.”’ 
While the markets were in the main sat- 
isfactory, the wool market is in precarious 
shape and had growers sold under a more 
modern and intelligent plan this year, 
higher prices would have allowed setting 
aside reserves for years of poorer feed 
conditions, which are certain to come and 
to reduce or remove the profits of even 
the best managed concerns. 


“Cheaper money rates on receipt for 
wools stored for orderly marketing should 
be the object of the association,” declared 
Mr. Cleary, and he recommended comple- 
tion of the facilities needed for this pur- 
pose and urged the larger employment of 
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San Francisco as a center for storage and 
marketing of wool. 

Secretary Wing’s report showed the 
membership and finances of the associa- 
tion to be in good shape. The wool grow- 
ers were well dealt with by the recent leg- 
islature, both in the passage of bills of- 
fered by the association and in the rejec- 
tion of others of injurious character. The 
legislative situation and prospects were 
discussed in detail by Ralph H. Taylor, 
executive secretary of the agricultural leg- 
islative committee in which are represent- 
ed over forty agricultural organizations. 
The secretary reported good progress in 
combating predatory animals and scabies 
through the cooperative aid of the state 
and federal agencies. Traffic Manager 
John Curry reported the establishment, 
through informal arrangements with the 
railroads, of new rules to permit two stops 
in transit for feeding or pasturing lambs 
before reaching markets. Lowering of 
rates on shipments from northern coun- 
ties to Los Angeles had also been secured. 

With the subject, “What Is the Best,” 
Fred A. Ellenwood discussed in a broad 
and instructive manner a number of mat- 
ters in which there is opportunity for im- 
provement, both by action of individual 
wool growers and through their organiza- 
tion. Among these was the tariff and the 
concentration and orderly selling of Cali- 
fornia wools through a number of con- 
cerns located in the San Francisco dis- 
trict. 

An eloquent tribute to the memory of 
the late J. Ogden Armour was delivered 
by President Cleary, and J. W. Casey, 
coast superintendent for the Armour 
Company, spoke further of Mr. Armour’s 
life and work. Mr. Casey also urged 
coast producers to consign their lambs to 
Omaha and other central markets to be 
available there for bidding from the vari- 
ous packing interests. 


At the Friday morning session addresses 
were delivered by Vice President of the 
Bank of Italy H. C. Carr; G. Barron, 
curator of the de Young Memorial Mu- 
seum; S. B. Show, district forester; and 
C. G. Poole, California representative of 
the U. S. Biological Survey. Concern re- 
garding effects of parasitic infestation of 
California flocks was expressed by Dr. 
Freeborn, who told of unusual numbers 
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of reports received this year at the Uni- 
versity showing the presence of stomach 
worms, liver fluke and grub in the head 
in sections previously considered to be 
free from such trouble. 

The afternoon business session consid- 
ered reports of numerous committees. The 
committee on forestry was supported by 
the convention in its emphatic objection 
to further enlargement of national parks 
by the inclusion of forest lands. While 
formal action was considered unnecessary, 
there was discussion of forest grazing fees 
and agreement that stockmen should not 
take the position of approving the scale 
of charges being worked out in accordance 
with the assurance contained in Secre- 
tary Jardine’s order of January 25 that 
adjustments would be made to remove 
inequalities admitted to be present in the 
Rachford-Casement scale. The adopted 
report of the committee on lamb market- 
ing urged the reporting to the association 
office of sales made by members. By 
vote of the convention there was elimin- 
ated from the report, approval of fore- 
casts of prices of wool and lambs as here- 
tofore included in outlook reports pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

J. H. Petersen of Dixon was the only 
nominee for the association presidency, 
and A. T. Spencer, a former president, 
succeeded Mr. Petersen in the vice-presi- 
W. P. Wing was reappointed by 
the directors as secretary. The directors, 
who are named by the districts, are G. E. 
Williams, Likely; Peter Cook, Rio Vista; 
Dr. E. E. Brownell, W. F. Stephens, F. N 
Bullard, Woodland; C. T. Leahey, Sacra- 
mento; R Blackford, Marysville; W. E. 
Elliott, Eureka; R. H. Brownell, Orland; 
Mrs. Bertha Shults and John Saldubehere, 
Corning; F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff; W. 
E. Steinbeck, Petaluma; C. A. Ornbaum, 
Cloverdale; A. N. Rawles, Boonville; R. 
R. Ingels, Ukiah; L. A. Robertson, Hum- 
boldt; E. B. Hiatt, Cloverdale; G. W. 
Hougland, Qolusa; R. A. Wilbur, Sutter; 
P. J. Connolly, Stockton; M. McGlinchey, 
Livermore; D. Bidegaray, Delpiere; H. E 
Bigelow, O’Neals; C. A. Kimble, Hanford. 


dency. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR COLORADO 
WOOL ._ GROWERS 

Wool growers from all sections of Colo- 
rado were represented at a meeting held 
at Glenwood Springs, Colorado, in Sep- 
tember, to consider organization matters. 
A similar meeting had been called one 
year ago, but on account of the absence 
of representatives of wool growers in east- 
ern Colorado, the plans then made were 
not carried out. The recent meeting re- 
sulted in a much more comprehensive 
representation and discussion of the pro- 
posals by the sheep raisers in the state as 
a whole. There was general agreement 
as to the need for an active organization 
with officers that could speak for all sec- 
tions in connection with state legislation 
and many other important matters pecu- 
liar to the sheep industry in Colorado. 

The following officers were selected: 
President, C. W. Osborn, Fruita; Direc- 
tors, H. C. Jolley, Newcastle; E. D. Blod- 
gett, Grand Junction; Kenneth W. Chal- 
mers, Garo; C. W. Polk, Pando; G. Win- 
ders, Hayden; J. Monaghan, Meeker. 

It was arranged for Mr. Polk to act as 
secretary during the process of organiza- 
tion and enlistment of members. 





EASTERN MONTANA ASSOCIATION 

Reorganization of the Eastern Mon- 
tana Wool Growers Association was ef- 
fected at a recent meeting in Miles City, 
Mont., with the election of George M. 
Miles as president; Senator W. C. Hender- 
son, vice president, and A. M. Hall, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Murray E. Stebbins, sec- 
retary of the state organization, presided, 
and discussed lamb consumption work. 

The objective of the gathering was to 
secure a working unit to cooperate and 
coordinate with the state organization. 
The opinion was expressed that it was 
necessary to maintain an eastern Mon- 
tana unit to assist in working out prob- 
lems that arise in that section of the state. 

B. C. White of Buffalo discussed the 
chief problems of the wool growers, with 
his remarks confined largely to market- 
ing conditions, and A. G. Jones of Miles 
City presented features of the ram sales 
at the recent state fair. A. A. Simpson of 
the Custer Forest Reserve talked on re- 


sults of forest grazing management. 
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Montana 


A special live-stock train, made pos- 
sible through the cooperation of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, the Montana 
State College and the Montana Wool 
Growers Association, made a seventeen- 
day tour through southern Montana, com- 
mencing on October 12 at Bozeman. 
Twenty-nine stops were made and at each 
stop the program consisted of demonstra- 
tions at the train, a luncheon at which the 
business men of the town were the hosts 
and a feed crops meeting. A careful count 
of the attendance was kept and showed 
that 20,000 interested people had taken 
advantage of the opportunity to obtain 
valuable instructions pertaining to the 
improvement of their industry. 

The exhibits were composed of two cars 
of beef and dairy cattle, hogs, and sheep, 
one car fitted up, with exhibits pertaining 
to approved methods of producing and 
handling feed crops, and a wool exhibit. 
The Montana Wool Growers Association 
had complete charge of the sheep and 
wool exhibits. The demonstrations were 
made on a flat car and the exhibits were 
explained in detail by Mr. M. E. Stebbins, 
secretary of the Montana Wool Growers 
Association. 

The sheep used to put the work over 
were a Ramouillet ram lamb of approved 
type, one with short staple wool, one lack- 
ing uniformity in wool, one lacking 
density of fleece (these lambs were used 
to bring out the fine points as well as 
some of the common defects of this 
breed); a Hampshire ram lamb of good 
type; common ewe with her daughter and 
granddaughter, showing improved mut- 
ton and fleece as a result of the use of 
a pure-bred ram; first cross Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillet ewe lamb; three-quarter Ram- 
bouillet resulting from a Rambouillet 
ram bred to a ewe similar to first cross 
Lincoln-Rambouillet shown; Columbia 
and Corriedale ewe lambs showing the re- 
sult of the use of crossbreds on cross- 
breds; a “tagged” yearling ewe. 

Thirteen samples of wool comprised 
the wool exhibit as follows: Tender 
fleece of Idaho wool; light-shrinking 
fleece in grease, Montana wool; light- 


Better Live Stock Special 




















Secretary Stebbins putting a few facts over on better sheep raising at one of the stops of the 
Montana Live Stock Special. 

















The Wool Exhibit of the Live Stock Special 


shrinking scoured fleece; heavy-shrinking 
fleece in grease; heavy shrinking scoured 
fleece; fleece of Montana wool with poor 
staple; fleece of Montana wool with fair 
character; fleece of Montana wool with 
good staple; fleece of Montana wool with 
good character; sample of scoured paint 
clips; sample of unscoured paint clips; 
sample of stained wool, scoured; sample 
of stained wool, unscoured, or in grease. 

The lectures that accompanied the dis- 
playing of these exhibits aimed to bring 
home to the sheep raiser the need for a 
proper understanding and knowledge of 
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the factors that affect lamb and wool pro- 
duction. 

In connection with the sheep work, two 
4-H Club boys gave a demonstration of 
how to select a good breeding ram, and 
the Montana Wool Growers Association 
gave away meat recipe books. 

Mr. R. L. Waddell, extension live-stock 
specialist, had full charge of the beef and 
hog exhibits, and J. O. Tretsven, extension 
dairy specialist, handled the dairy part 
of the program. 
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Sheep Show at the Seventeenth Annual 


Pacific International 
By Oran M. Nelson 


The sheep and goat show of the Seven- 
teenth Annual Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition was the largest ever held. 
When the judging began there were by 
aciual count eight hundred and seventy- 
nine sheep and goats on the ground. These 
came from forty-two different flocks lo- 
cated in British Columbia, California, 
Idaho, Michigan, Montana, Oregon, On- 
tario (Canada), South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. It is inter- 
esting to note that of these exhibitors, 
thirteen were either firms of father and 
son, or father and son competing against 
each other. In the case of one family, 
there were three generations represented 
in the ring. This is certainly quite a tri- 
bute to the sheep industry. Evidently 
our breeders of pure-bred sheep are hav- 
ing no difficulty in keeping the boys 
down on the farm. 

The Hampshire show was the largest 
breed show, with the Rambouillets, Shrop- 
shires, and Oxfords following in the 
order named The above four breeds 
formed 54.8 per cent of the show. In the 
Rambouillet section considerable inter- 
est was shown in the ram lamb “I Am,” 
John K. Madsen’s $2000 purchase at the 
last National Ram Sale. This lamb was 
not shown in any of the competitive 
classes, but was merely on exhibition. 

The awards made in the various breed 
divisions follow: 

RAMBOUILLETS 

Judge: C. N. Arnett, Bozeman, Mont. — 

Exhibitors: Wm. Brisfzs_ & Son, Dixon, 
Calif.; Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif.; 
Chase Bros., Willow Lake, S. D.; Glen- 
wood Farms, Portland Ore.; John K. 
Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah; G. N. Mer- 
ritt & Son, Woodland, Calif.; John 
Moran, Starbuck, Wash.; University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Ram, 2 years old and over—Bullard Bros., 
first and third; Madsen, second and 
fourth; Chase Bros., fifth and sixth; 
Merritt & Son, seventh and eighth. 

Ram, 1 year old and under 2—Madsen, first 
and third; Bullard Bros., second and 
fifth; Briggs & Son, fourth; Chase Bros., 
sixth; University of Idaho, seventh and 
Merritt & Son, eighth. 

Ram Lamb—Bullard Bros., first and fourth; 
Madsen, second and third; Briggs & 
Son, fifth and sixth; Merritt & Son, 
seventh; Chase Bros, eighth. 

Yearling Ewe — Madsen, first and fifth; 


Briggs & Son, second; Bullard Bros., 
third and sixth; University of Idaho, 


fourth; Chase Bros., seventh; John Mor- 
an, eighth. 

Ewe Lamb—Bullard Bros., first and fourth: 
Madsen, second and third; University 
of Idaho,. fiftt: Briggs & Son, sixth; 
Merritt & Son, seventh; Chase Bros., 
eighth. 

Open Flock—Madsen, first; Bullard Bros., 
second and sixth; Briggs & Son, third; 
Merritt & Son, fourth; University of 
Idaho, fifth and seventh; Moran, eighth. 

Flock Bred by Exhibitor—Madsen, first; Bul- 
lard Bros., second and sixth; Briggs & 
Son, third; Merritt & Son, fourth; Uni- 
versity of Idaho, fifth and seventh; Mor- 
an, eighth. 

Pen of 3 Ram Lambs—Madsen, first; Bullard 
Bros., second; Briggs & Son, third; 
Moran, fourth and sixth; University of 
Idaho, fifth. 

Pen of 3 Ewe Lambs—Madsen, first; Bul- 
lard Bros., second and third; Briggs & 
Son, fourth; Moran, fifth and seventh; 
University of Idaho, sixth; Glenwood 
Farms, eighth, 

Get of Sire—Madsen, first; Bullard Bros, 
second; Moran, third and sixth; Briggs 
& Son, fourth; Chase Bros., fifth; Mer- 
ritt & Son, seventh; University of Ida- 
ho, eighth. 

Produce of Ewe—Madsen, first; Briggs & 
son, second; University of Idaho, third 
and seventh; Chase Bros., fourth and 


sixth; Bullard Bros., fifth; Moran, 
eighth. 
Champion Ram—Madsen’s yearling ram 


“Conqueror.” 

Reserve Chmapion Ram — Bullard’s 
Lamb R1980. 

Champion Ewe—Bullard’s Ewe Lamb R-3846. 


Wm. F. Renk, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin, 
judged all the medium wool classes. Mr. 
Renk is to be complimented on the speed 
with which he worked, a thing which 
helped greatly in the management of the 
show. This was the second time that 
Judge Renk placed the awards at the 
Pacific International. Both times Mr. 
Renk has given the utmost satisfaction. 

HAMPSHIRES 


Exhib‘tors: Chase Bros.. Willow Lake, S. 
D.: R. W. Hogg & Sons, Salem, Ore.; 
J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons. Monroe, Ore.; 
W. G. Miles, Evansville, Wis.; Mt. Hag- 
gin Land & L. S. Co., Anaconda, Mont.; 
Roselawn Farm, Sunnyside, Wash.; 
Schmidt Bros., Beavercreek, Ore.; Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; Er- 
nest W. Wilson, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Ram. 2 years old and over—W. G. Miles, 
first, J. G. S. Hub*iard & Sons, second; 
Roselawn Farm, third; Schmidt Bros., 
fourth. 

Ram. 1 yesr old and under 2—Roselawn, 
first and fourth: Mount Haggin Land 
and Live Stock Co., second and third; 
Chase Bros., fifth: Hubbard & Sons, 
sixth and eighth; R. W. Hogg & Sons, 
seventh. 

Ram Lamb—Mt. Haggin, first and second; 
Roselawn, third; Hogg & Son, fourth 


Ewe 
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and sixth; Ernest W. Wilson, fifth and 
seventh; Chase, eighth. 

Ewe, 1 year old and under 2—Mt. Haggin, 
first and fifth; Roselawn, second and 
fourth; Hubbard & Sons, third and 
sixth; University of Idaho, seventh; Wil- 
son, eighth. 

Ewe Lamb—Mt. Haggin, first and second; 
Roselawn, third and fourth; Hubbard & 
Sons, fifth and eighth; Chase Bros., 
sixth; Wilson, seventh. 

Open Flock—Mt. Haggin, first and fourth; 
Roselawn, second and fifth; Hubbard & 
Sons, third; Hogg & Sons, sixth; Wil- 
son, seventh; University of Idaho, 
eighth. 

Flock bred by Exhibitor—Mt. Haggin, first 
and third; Roselawn, second and fourth; 
Hubbard & Sons, fifth; Hogg & Sons, 
sixth; Wilson, seventh; University of 
Idaho, eighth. 

Pen, 3 Ram Lambs—Mt. Haggin, first and 
second; Wilson, third; Chase Bros., 
fourth; Roselawn, fifth; Hogg & Sons, 
sixth; University of Idaho, seventh; 
Schmidt Bros, eighth. 

Pen, 3 Ewe Lambs—Mt. Haggin, first and 
third; Roselawn, second ‘and fourth; 
Hubbard & Sons, fifth; Wilson, sixth; 
Hogg & Sons, seventh; University of 
Idaho, eighth. 

Get of Sire—Mt. Haggin, first and second; 
Roselawn, third and fourth; Hubbard 
& Sons, fifth; Hogg & Sons, sixth; 
Chase Bros., seventh; Wilson, eighth. 

Produce of Ewe—Hubbard and Sons, first; 
Hogg and Sons, second and sixth; Wil- 
son, third and fifth; University of Ida- 
ho, seventh and eighth. 

Champion Ram—Mt. Haggin’s ram lamb. 

Reserve Champion Ram—Roselawn Farm’s 
yearling ram. 

Champion Ewe—Mt. Haggin’s yearling. 

SHROPSHIRES 


The eight Shropshire breeders put on a 
very fine show; the yearling ewe class was 
pronounced by Judge Renk as the best he 
had seen this fall. 

Exhibitors: Chase Bros., Willow Lake, S. 
D.; F. A. Doerfler, Salem, Ore.; F. T. 
Fox, Silverton, Ore.; W. G. Miles; 
Evansville, Wis.; Oeste Bros., Davis, 
Calif.; Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; Schmidt Bros., Beaver- 
creek, Ore.; G. H. and J. J. Thomp- 
son, Macleay, Ore. 

Ram, 2 years old and over—Chase Bros., 
first; W. G. Miles, second and fourth; 
G. H. & J. J. Thompson, third and 
seventh; Schmidt Bros., fifth; F T. Fox, 


sixth. 
Ram, 1 year old and under 2—Miles, first 
and sixth; Thompson, second; Oe6este 


Bros., third and fourth; Chase Bros., 
fifth and seventh; Schmidt Bros., eighth. 

Ram Lamb—F. A. Doerfler, first; Thompson, 
second and fourth; Oeste Bros., third 
and eighth; Miles, fifth and seventh; 
Chase Bros., eighth. 

Ewe, 1 year old and under 2—Miles, first 
and fourth; Doerfler, second and eighth; 
Chase Bros., third and sixth; Thomp- 
son, fifth and seventh. 

Ewe Lamb—Doerfler, first; Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, second and_ seventh; 
Thompson, third; Miles, fourth; Oeste 
Bros., fifth and sixth; Fox, eighth. 

Open Flock—Doerfler, first; Miles, second; 
Chase Bros., third; Thompson, fourth 
and sixth; Oeste Bros., fifth; Fox, sev- 
enth; Schmidt, eighth. 

Flock bred by Exhibitor — Doerfler, first; 
Miles, second; Chase Bros., third; 
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Thompson, fourth and sixth; Oeste Bros., 
fifth; Fox, seventh 

Pen, 3 ram Lambs—Doerfler, first; Thomp- 
son, second and sixth; Oeste Bros., third; 
Miles, fourth; Chase Bros., fifth; Fox, 
eighth. 

Pen, 3 Ewe Lambs—Doerfler, first; Oregon 
Agricultural College, second; O6ceste 
Bros., third; Miles, fourth; Chase Bros., 
fifth; Thompson, sixth and seventh; Fox, 
eighth. 

Get of Sire—Doerfler, first; Miles, second; 
Chase Bros., third and eighth; Oregon 
Agricultural College, fourth; Oeste Bros., 
fifth; Thompson, sixth and seventh. 

Produce of Ewe—Doerfler, first; Chase Bros., 
second and fifth; Oeste Bros., third and 
seventh; Miles, fourth; Thompson, sixth. 

Champion Ram—Doerfler’s ram lamb. 

Reserve Champion Ram—Chase’s aged ram. 

Champion Ewe—Mile’s yearling ewe, 


DORSETS 


Chase Bros. of Willow Lake, S. D., ex- 
hibited the champion and reserve rams and 
the champion ewe in the Dorset section. 
They also won first places in all classes and 
several seconds and thirds. The other awards 
were divided among E. A. Gamble of Chilli- 
wack, B. C., Canada, F. T. Fox and Eldon 
Fox of Silverton, Oregon. 


CHEVIOTS 


In this division of the show W. G. Miles 
of Evansville, Wis., won all championships 
and had all first places except one and sev- 
eral seconds and thirds. Other exhibitors 
taking awards were E. A. Wells & Sons of 
Sardis, B. C., who had first on pen, of three 
ewe lambs and R. C. Sibald of Matsqui, B. C. 


COTSWOLDS 


The champion and reserve champion rams 
in this section of the show were exhibited by 
D. J. Kirby of Monmouth, Oregon, Mr. 
Kirby also won first place on aged ram, first 
and second on yearling ram, and ram lamb, 
first on yearling ewe, first on open flock and 
flock bred by exhibitor, get of sire, first and 
third on pen of three ram lambs and produce 
of ewe; also, second place on ewe lamb and 
pen of three ewe lambs. The championship in 
the ewe class was won by Wm. Riddell & 
Sons of Monmouth, Oregon, who also won 
first prize on pen of three ewe lambs, first 
and third on ewe lamb, second on both 
flocks, get of sire, pen of three ram lambs, 
and third on ram lamb and yearling ewe. 
Chas. Shore of Glanworth, Ontario, Canada, 
won second place on aged ram, yearling 
ewe, and produce of ewe; also, third place 
on yearling ram, both flocks, and get of 
sire. Mr. Frank Brown of Carlton, Oregon, 
was the judge. 


LINCOLNS 


In the Lincoln section Wm. Riddell & Sons 
of Monmouth, Oregon, and Harry T. Cran- 
dall of Cass City, Michigan, were the prin- 
cipal exhibitors. Riddells won all but one 
first place, several seconds and thirds, and 
had the champion and reserve champion 
rams. Mr. Crandall had the champion ewe 
and first place in the yearling ewe class and 
several second and third prizes. The Cor- 
riedale Sheep Co. of Davis, Calif. won third 
Place on their aged ram and fifth on a 


yearling ewe. Mr. Frank Brown made the 
awards. 
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OXFORDS 


There were seven exhibitors in the Oxford 
division. C. P. Kizer & Son of Harrisburg, 
Oregon, had the champion ram, first on ram 
lamb, flock bred by exhibitor, pen of three 
ram lambs, get of sire; first and second on 
pen three ewe lambs and produce of ewe; 
second on ewe lamb; third on aged ram, 
open flock. Chase Bros. of Willow Lake, 
S. D., had reserve champion ram, first on 
ewe lamb, open flock; and second on yearl- 
ing ram; third on yearling ewe. E, F. Hub- 
tard of Corvallis, Oregon, received awards 
for champion ewe, first and second on yearl- 
ing ewe, third on ewe lamb, pen of three 
ewe lambs, and get of sire, and second on 
open flock. Fred Lee of Waterford, Ontario, 
Canada, took first prize on aged ram, second 
on flock bred by exhibitor and third on 
yearling ram and produce of ewe. Floyd T. 
Fox of Silverton, Oregon, F. J. Hagel, 
Camas, Washington and W. P. Emery of 
Macleay, Oregon, also exhibited and won 
several places in this division. 


ROMNEYS 


A. H. Craven, McCaleb Bros., Wm. Ridde’l 
Jr., all of Monmouth, Oregon, and Eugene 
C. Tribdle of Lodi, Calif., were the ex- 
hibitors in the Romney section, which was 
judged by Mr. Brown. Mr. Craven won both 
championships and Mr. Trib>le had the re- 
serve champion ram. Mr. Craven also took 
first on yearling ram, yearling ewe, both 
flocks, get of sire and produce of ewe, and 
third on yearling ewe, ram lamb and pen 
of ram lambs. First places went to Mr. 
Tribble on ram lamb, ewe lamb, pen of ewe 
lambs, and seconds on aged ram, yearling 
ram, yearling ewe, ewe lamb, flocks, pen 
of ram lambs and get of sire, and third on 
pen of ewe lambs. Mr. Riddell won first 
on aged ram and pen of three ram lambs; 
second on ram lamb and pen of ewe lambs 
and produce of ewe, and third on ewe lam), 
open flock and flock bred by exhibitor, and 
get of sire. 


SOUTHDOWNS 


W. G. Miles of Evansville, Wis., showed 
the champion ram and ewe in the Southdown 
section. He also won first places on aged 
ram, yearling ram, ewe lamb, both flocks 
and pen of ewe lambs; second on pen of 
three ram lambs and produce of ewe, and 
third on ewe lamb, ram lamb and get of 
sire. The reserve champion ram was shown 
by J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons, of Monroe, 
Ore., who also won first and second on ram 
lamb, first on pen of three ram lambs and 
get of sire; second on yearling ram, open 
flock, second and third on yearling ram; 
third on aged ram and pen of .three ewe 
lambs. Chase Bros. of Willow Lake, S. D., 
had first on yearling ram, first and third on 
produce of ewe; second on aged ram ewe 
lamb, pen of three ram lambs, and get of 
sire. J. C. Higgionson & Son of Sardis, 
B. C. took second place on flock bred by 
exhibitor and third place on open flock and 
pen of three ram lambs and several pleces 
below the third. The University of Idaho 
and H. D. Harms & Son of Aurora, Oregon, 
were also exhibitors in this section. 


FAT SHEEP AWARDS 


The University of Idaho exhibited the 
grand champion wether of the show and 
Floyd T. Fox of Silverton, Oregon, took the 
first prize money for the best carload of 
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fat lambs. The first-place Rambouillet 
wether lamb was an Oregon Agricultural 
College product, as was the winning pen of 
three lambs of that breed. The University 
of Idaho captured all prizes in the South- 
down section and first places in the Shrop- 
shires and Hampshire divisions, both on 
singles and pens. 





THE TELESCOPE RIFLE SIGHT 


One of the biggest things you can put 
on a rifle is a good telescope sight. These 
affairs are no doubt in the way stuck up 
there on the top of the barrel, but for 
such shooting as the sheepman has to 
contend with, they are well worth their 
price and trouble. 

These sights run in price from $25 up. 
The best of them are really wonders and 
will set one back anywhere between $65 
and $75 by the time they are fitted to 
the rifle and ready for use. These high 
priced ones, such as made by Belding and 
Mull, are low powered and can be used 
on such high powered rifles as the Spring- 
field ‘06 and other heavy recoil rifles. 
The only drawback to these sights is their 
price. 

Something over a year ago | obtained 
one of the lower priced scopes and mount- 
ed it on a .25-20 rifle. This scope I have 
is one of the plainer kind made by the J. 
Stevens Arms Co. and cost me, mounts 
and all, only $25. It isa 3% power glass, 
which is low enough to be right useful 
and gives a field at one hundred yards of 
about 25 feet, which is very good consid- 
ering the fine illumination the scope gives. 


|f you have never used a scope in shoot- 
ing coyotes and the like you have a sur- 
prise coming to you. You will find it 
much easier to hit your game where you 
aim; really it has surprised me more than 
once when | made a nice kill instead of an 
expected miss. It will maybe not double 
the use of your rifle, but it will greatly 
increase it at least. I find this low priced 
scope | have, sets very solidly and should 
give a good account of itself on any of 
the general run of rifles. I would not, 
however, recommend it for a rifle with 
a heavy recoil, like the Springfield ’06. 
For such rifles as the .30-30 the .25-35, the 
.250-3000 and .22 Hi Power Savage etc., 
it should be found to be $25 well spent. 


Littleton, Colo. Allyn H. Tedman. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


By H. A. Kidder 


Moderate increase in strength has been 
the outstanding feature of the Boston 
wool market during the past month. The 
usual October bulge in wool values has 
appeared on time, though marked by cer- 
tain unwelcome features that have made 
the result one of disappointment to the 
wool trade. As prices reached the peak 
of the month there was developed a grow- 
ing indifference on the part of buyers. 
Consequently, the end of the month finds 
wool values at the top level noted since 
July 1, while the movement of wool into 
consumption has fallen off quite percept- 
ibly. The claim persists on the part of 
manufacturers that they are unable to pay 
more for their wool supplies, from which 
to make and market their season’s quota 
of goods. 

It is true that there are other factors 
that have helped to bring a quieter tone, 
but buyers insist that the most powerful 
operative today is the increasing cost of 
renewed supplies. The current depletion 
of stocks of domestic wool and the way 
that Summer Street wool lofts have been 
cleared of all kinds of foreign wool, have 
been sufficient to account for at least a 
part of the change that came over the 
market late in October. This leaves the 
wool trade in the saddle as far as the 
strength of wool values goes, but with a 
smaller demand and a more restricted 
scale of distribution. 

Current market tendencies are noted on 
about the same line as those previously 
reported in this department. Medium 
wools are still showing greater relative 
strength than the finer grades, though the 
latter have improved somewhat as a re- 
sult of the month’s trading. It is also to 
be noted that Ohio and similar fleeces 
have shown rather more recovery from 
low price levels than have Territory wools. 
In both classes, the greater emphasis has 
been laid upon the medium grades, and 
this continues to be a prominent feature 
of the situation. 

That considerable activity has been in 
progress in domestic wool circles may be 
gathered from the latest estimates of the 
condition of stocks and available supplies, 


indicating that 70 to 75 per cent of the 
1927 domestic clip is already in the hands 
of manufacturers. There is as usual a 
considerable block of wool held for ac- 
count of the growers on consignment, or 
which can not at the moment be sold for 
enough to clear the advances made or the 
returns promised to the same parties. Such 
lots are likely to be held for a further 
period, unless the parties concerned elect 
to sell at the market. 

The wool trade as a whole has been 
selling freely and steadily. Prevailing 
prices have allowed the sellers to take a 
moderate profit. Such advances as have 
been recently established have been hardly 
more than enough to allow the later- 
bought wools to be turned over at a simi- 
lar rate of profit to that realized on the 
earlier wools. This has been the hope and 
aim of the wool trade since the 1927 clip 
began to move to the mills in seasonal 
volume. The changes that have come to 
the market have been in the main of a 
conservative character, though the most 
recent feeling in manufacturing circles is 
that the market is in danger of getting 
out of hand. 


Neither buyers nor sellers want to see 
a runaway market at this time: the former 
fearing an adverse effect upon the goods 
trade, and that a sharp advance in wool 
prices may serve to prevent the mills from 
meeting the demands of goods buyers. 
The latter also have been hoping for a 
slow and steady advance in prices, rather 
than the development of « “boom” which 
might possibly prove to be premature and 
have a disagreeable aftermath. Though 
it can not be learned that there has been 
any definite movement to contract the 
1928 clip, either in Texas or the Territory 
wool states, such a possibility looms upon 
the horizon. 

The tremendous turnover already ef- 
fected in the domestic clip of 1927 has 
left some of the larger wool bouses with 
depleted stocks, while idle money is ac- 
cumulating and wool credits are gilt- 
edged. From the standpoint of those who 


‘would like to see all contracting cut out 


of the season’s wool operation, the present 
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situation is full of danger. If any one of 
several large buyers should suddenly de. 
cide to contract some of his favorite clips, 
the effect on the trade would be electri- 
cal. When the trade leaders have hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars loaned out 
on call, perhaps a million or more in 
some cases, the situation lends itself to 
the possibility of a sudden development 
of speculation. 

Conservative Summer Street wool mer- 
chants have been hoping for an orderly 
development of another wool 
Some money has been made in handling 
the 1927 clip, but the profits have been 
meager when compared with the losses 
recorded in recent years. One moderately 
profitable season is not enough to recoup 
the wool trade for its losses. At least 
three similar seasons are needed to put 
the wool houses back into the strong po- 
sition which they occupied before the 
latest big slump in wool values. There- 
fore, not speculative excitement is gener- 
ally desired, but rather a slow but steady 
movement toward higher price levels is 
advocated by the trade leaders. 


season, 


Foreign primary and distributing wool 
markets continue to lend support to the 
maintenance of strength in the Boston 
market. The wool auctions in Australia 
are going off rapidly, with excellent clear- 
ances and increased strength cabled from 
time to time. For the season from July 
1 to October 14, Australia sold 490,000 
bales, or approximately 160,000,000 
pounds of wool. Of this volume, America 
took very little. Latest 
mates are that Sydney has shipped 2000 
bales to America and Melbourne and Ade- 
laide 5000 bales for the season to date 


available esti- 


American buyers have been hampered, 
especially in the Sydney and Brisbane 
markets, by the lack of suitable offerings, 
but a greater obstacle in the way of free 
buying has been the apparent impossibil- 
ity of making profitable turnover in this 
market. 

The New Zealand auctions do not open 
until November 14, the first sale of the 
season being scheduled to be held at Well- 
ington on that date. It is possible that 
American buyers may show strong interest 
in the marketing of the New Zealand 
clip, on account of the scarcity of medium 
wools here and the continued demand 
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from the mills for such stock. South 
American markets are opening very 
slowly, though at the end of the month 
the new wools are beginning to accumu- 
late to some extent in the Montevideo 
market, in which this country is mainly 
interested. Prices cabled from thence in 
a tentative way indicate a clean landed 
cost fully up to the parity of the Boston 
market. 

Arrivals of foreign wool at the port of 
Boston continue moderate, though run- 
ning slightly ahead of last year in recent 
weeks. Total arrivals of foreign wool 
for the month of October were 7,545,200 
pounds, compared with 6,414,900 pounds 
for the same month last year. During the 
same period arrivals of domestic wool 
were 9,032,500 pounds, compared with 
6,920,900 pounds for the same month last 
year. For ten months of 1927 to October 
31, receipts of domestic wool at the port 
of Boston have been 49,293,900 pounds 
larger than for the same period last year, 
while receipts of foreign wool for the same 
period have been 53,191,500 pounds 
smaller. 

It does not take very much of a mathe- 
metician, Or statistician, to take the above 
figures and reason out why American 
mills have been forced this season to show 
so much interest in domestic wools. Usual 
sources of supply of foreign sorts have in 
many cases been closed to mill buyers. 
The needed wools have simply not been 
available in this market, and manufac- 
turers have been forced to increase the 
proportion of domestic wools in their 
blends in order to function at all. For- 
tunately for them, dealers have until very 
recently been content with a modest profit 
on their turnover. Indications now are 
that a change in this particular is im- 
pending and that most holders of remain- 
ing wools are disposed to “put the screws 
on” in the matter of wool values. 

The position of medium Territory wools 
is much stronger than it was a month ago. 
As stocks decreased prices advanced, and 
are now about two cents the clean pound 
above the level quoted at the beginning 
of October. Latest sales of Territory 
three-eighths-blood staple have been at 
95 to 96 cents clean for top sorts, and 
97 cents is now asked for the best lots. 
Average wools of this grade are quoted 


at 90 to 92 oents. Similar advances 
are noted in the prices of quarter-blood 
staple wools. The latest quotation ob- 
tainable for the best lots is 85 to 87 
cents clean, with average wools at 80 to 
83 cents. 

The finer grades of Territory wools 
have perhaps not shown such uniform 
strength as the medium grades, nor yet so 
constant a tendency toward higher price 
levels as the medium grades, but still 
they are higher than they were a month 
ago, with further advances predicted when 
mill buyers are forced to come into the 
market again for renewal of supplies. 
Half-blood staple wool is selling at $1.03 
to $1.05 for the best lots, Montana and 
similar, with average wools quotable 
around the dollar mark, or perhaps a 
little less for poorer lots. 


On the strictly fine side, the situation 
is very firm, owing to small holdings 
available for immediate sale. Choice fine 
and fine medium staple wool, Montana 
and similar, is quotable at $1.12 to $1.15 
clean with average wools at $1.08 to $1.10. 
French combing wools have continued to 
sell well, the best of them in the original 
bags bringing $1.08 clean. Perhaps a 
fair quotation for this grade is $1.05 to 
$1.08, with average and inferior wools 
selling at around $1 to $1.05. On the 
face of the returns this is not so much 
different from what was reported a month 
ago, but it is certain that during this 
period mill buyers have been forced to 
pay old prices for poorer and inferior 
wools. 

Holders of remainders of Ohio and simi- 
lar fleece wools have been able to mark 
up their prices recently, and all the four 
leading grades are now quotable with 
47 cents as the minimum. Good Ohio 
Delaine has sold at 47% cents, and some 
choice lots are held at 48 cents. In at 
least one case 50 cents is named as the 
limit on a choice lot of western Pennsyl- 
vania delaine. Both the half-blood and 
three-eighths-blood combing grades are 
quoted at 47 to 47% cents, with sales 
at the lower figure, and possibly at the 
higher figure. 

Quarter-blood combing has shown re- 
latively greater strength than the other 
leading grades. Latest sales of top sorts 
are claimed to have been made at not 
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less than 47% cents and 48 cents is asked 
in some cases. On the other hand, mill 
buyers are claiming to be able to buy 
good wools for less money, and this has 
tended to bring about a slackening in the 
demand at the end of the month. Ohio 
fine clothing wool has been in rather bet- 
ter demand, with sales of the best sorts 
at 40 cents, where the market is now 
quotable. 

It is estimated that something like 
4,000,000 pounds of Texas wool remains 
unsold in this market, including some fall 
wool from the 1926 clip. Prices are really 
stronger for all spring wools, the situation 
having been materially affected by the 
current strength in Territory and fleece 
wools. Recent sales of twelve-months’ 
wools have been made on the clean basis 
of $1.10 to $12. with eight-months’ wool 
at 95 to 98 cents. Fall Texas woot is 
nominally unchanged at 80 to 85 cents 
clean. Nothing has yet been done in the 
way of taking over the new fall clip. 
Growers are refusing to name prices in 
advance of the scheduled sealed bid sales, 
at least any figures that buyers can ac- 
cept. The growers are naming 33 to 35 
cents as their selling figure, while buyers 
say they must get the new wools at 30 
cents or less. Sealed bid sales have been 
arranged, as follows: San Angelo, Nov- 
ember 8; Kerrville, November 10; Del 
Rio, November 15. 

The woolen mills are doing fairly well, 
as shown by their takings of suitable wool. 
Pulled wools have been selling within 
the range of $1.12 to $1.15 for AA wools, 
$1.05 to $1.07 for fine A supper, 98 cents 
to $1 for A super, 90 to 92 cents for choice 
B super, 84 to 88 cents for ordinary B 
super, 75 to 78 cents for C super and 60 
to 75 cents for gray pulled. These prices 
are for the best eastern wools, ordinary 
western pullings sell for less money. 

The best northern California wools, 
Humboldt and Mendocino counties, are 
selling on the clean basis of $1 to $1.02, 
with Middle counties wool at 95 cents. 
Baled scoured California wools bring 85 
to 90 cents and California fall scoureds 
75 to 80 cents. New Mexico scoureds bring 
5 cents to $1 for No. 1 and 90 to 92 
cents for No. 2. Better Territory scoureds 
bring $1 to $1.05, to be had. 
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BLOOD WILL TELL 


By Gordon H. True 


Reprinted from the California Wool Grower, September 27 


| am glad the Wool Grower printed 
the whole of the five generation pedigree 
of the Cox lamb that topped the Salt 
Lake Ram Sale at a record price, and it 
was fitting that you should have headed 
your remarks about the lamb by the old 
but ever true statement that “Blood 
Tells.” 

Secretary F. R. Marshall, in The Na- 
tional Wool Grower, says of this lamb’s 
breeding, “His blood lines give him un- 
usual promise of prepotency in producing 
the most desirable Rambouillet char- 
acters.” And Marshall is a recognized 
authority on the subject of animal breed- 
ing. 

This lamb is chock full of the blood 
that has counted for much in the building 
up of two outstandingly good western 
Rambouillet flocks, those of Butterfield 
and of the Bullard Brothers. Breeders 
are headed somewhere when they recog- 
nize the value of breeding like that of 
the Cox lamb and then back their knowl- 


The expression, “Blood Tells,” might 
also be used in referring to the champion 
Rambouillet ewe exhibited by Wm. 
Briggs and Son at the recent California 
State Fair at Sacramento. Those who 
watched Prof. Jones in his placing of the 
Rambouillet classes could see that he was 
putting a lot of emphasis on character of 
fleece, and the fact that the champion was 
sired by a ram, Briggs 203, 155166, the 
heaviest shearing advanced registry ram 














of the breed in California, had its influence 
in giving this daughter the character o 
fleece to carry her to the top in mighty 
strong competition. 

Briggs 203 was a ram with no holes 
in his pedigree, carrying back, in all line 
throu.h Butterfield stock to the best east- 
ern and European flocks. The dam of the 
champion, a Hobbs ewe, was sired by th 
son of a Butterfield ram that was the re- 
sult of one of Mr. Butterfield’s favorit: 
matings; the great Moore 26 on_ th 
daughters of Butterfield 299. The blood 
of these two rams constitutes one of th 
features of the pedigree of the Cox lamb 
as well. 


That great individuals of a breed hap- 
pen to carry the same or similar blood 
lines isn’t something that just happens 
That is why it pays a breeder to be a stu- 
dent of blood lines. Australian breeders 
have learned to value superior strains 
That is why they are willing to pay ten 
times as much as Americans for their stud 
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News and Views trom the Lamb Markets 


CHICAGO 


What happened in the live mutton mar- 
ket during October lends color to a rumor 
that a price stabilization process has been 
formulated in that quarter. Unfortunate- 
ly, rumor emanating from packingtown is 
usually discredited, although in the case 
of the October sheep and lamb market, 
verification is not lacking. By a system 
of country buying which enabled them 
to equalize supply, packers succeeded in 
keeping prices within a narrow range 
Whenever top lambs slipped above $14, 
they pushed the price back; on occasions 
when the aforesaid top dropped to $13.75, 
they did not take advantage of obvious 
opportunity to swat it harder. However, 
shipper competition was lacking ll 
through the month and when a few east- 
ern orders show up at Chicago, all “dope” 
is off. 

At intervals during October, it would 
have been possible to reduce cost, but no 
advantage was taken of the opportunity. 
The case of the Wood lambs from Idaho, 
which ran freely all through the month, 
may be cited, the killer end of the band 
selling within a range of $14 to $14.25 
with few exceptions all through the month. 
At intervals the market had a rubber 
stamp imprint. Outside the killer delega- 
tion, competition was keen and there were 
a hundred buyers for thin lambs where 
one opened his mouth to show interest 
in fat stock. The result was that the 
thin end of the western run outsold the 
fat delegation, top on the Wood lambs 
showing a premium of 25 cents per hun- 
dredweight in favor of feeders. If the 
fat lamb market was stable, it must be 
admitted that the three big packers had 
it well in hand. No serious complaint 
was heard on the producing side of the 
market, although the month did not de- 
velop the advance expected, even under 
a much lighter supply than during Octo- 
ber, 1926. The ten principal markets 
reported 1,435,000 head, or, approximately 
100,000 fewer than in October, 1926, Chi- 
cago’s deficiency being approximately 
70,000. These supply figures however, 
must be accepted with reservation as 


packers picked up a lot of native lambs 
in the country, paying Chicago prices to 
reduce competition at the market and 
forwarding these purchases to eastern 
plants for slaughter. This practice makes 
it difficult to even approximate current 
supply which can be determined only by 
federal government slaughter statistics 
which are invariably thirty days late. 

Features of the October market were: 

Sharp curtailment of western lamb supply 
after the middle of the month, with a practi- 
cal clean-up by the end. 

Broadening demand for feeding lambs at 
advancing prices, culminating in the highest 
level of the year, many potential buyers being 
unable to fill requirements. 

A premature movement of shorn lambs, in- 
cluding California feeders taken out last spring, 
with disappointing results. 

Free marketing of comeback westerns late 
in the month, many in decent flesh, but some 
fit only for a second trip to the country, 

A rubber stamp market on natives during 
the third week of the month when packers 
bagged a crop at $13.60@13.75 regardless of 
quality or condition. 

Disappearance of native lambs through dif- 
ferent channels, creating a false impression of 
a short crop. 

Improvement in condition of native lambs, 
indicating a growing disposition to trim. _ 

Breeders took out ewe lambs to found farm 
flocks. Few western ewes of any kind were 
available, either for breeding or feeding pur- 
poses. 

Increased production of native lambs in ter- 
ritory east of Chicago eliminated shipping de- 
mand, native lambs finding many new outlets 
at eastern industrial centers. ; 

Expanding lamb production in the North- 
western spring wheat helt, increasing fall re- 
ceipts at Sioux City and St. Paul; also creat- 
ing another country buying sphere for packers 

The top on fat lambs was $14.25; on 
feeders $14.65, few of the latter selling 
above $14.50. Fat ewes stopped at $6.75, 
the bulk selling at $5.50@6.50. Outside 
a limited fat ewe trade there were not 
enough sheep or yearlings to make a mar- 
ket. The entire month passed without a 
serious break, damage was promptly re- 
paired, and toward the end of the month 
the whole market showed a healthy un- 
dertone, indicative of an active dressed 
market, although killers complained of 
“minus profits’, probably from force of 
habit. However, they wanted lambs most 
of the time, otherwise natives would not 
have been short sorted and the seasonal 
kick over penalization of heavy buck 
lambs, so strenuously voiced by the late 


W. W. Burch heretofore, would have been 
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more audible. The proportion of buck 
lambs in the native crop was smaller than 
heretofore and a favorable feeding season 
landed the native delegation at the mar- 
ket portals in excellent condition. 

An epitome of the month’s price events 
follows: 

Week ending October 7: Top western 
lambs, $14.15; bulk, $13.50@14. Top 
native lambs, $14; bulk, $13@13.75. Top 
feeding lambs, $14.15; bulk, $12.75@ 
13.75. Fat yearlings, $10@10.75. Top 
native ewes, $6.75; bulk, $5.75@6.50. 
California shorn lambs sold at $12, weigh- 
ing 90 pounds; solid-mouthed ewes went 
to breeders at $8. 

Week ending October 15: Top west- 
ern lambs, $14.25; bulk, $13.50@14.15. 
Top native lambs, $14; bulk, $13.25@ 


13.75. Top feeders, $14.25; bulk, $13@ 
14. Fat yearlings, $10@I11. Top fat 
ewes, $6.50; bulk, $5.50@6.25. Twelve 


dollars was paid for 84-pound shorn 
lambs. The country paid $14 for 7I- 
pound ewe lambs for breeding purposes; 
also, $14.25 for 85-pound similar stock. 
A string of 144-pound Montana wethers 
went to a killer at $8. 

Week ending October 22: Top western 
lambs, $14.10; bulk, $13.25@14. Top 
native lambs, $13.75; bulk, $13.25@13.50. 
Top feeding lambs, $14.25; bulk, $13.@ 
14. Top fat ewes, $6.65; bulk, $5.50@ 
6.25. For 90-pound shorn lambs, $12 50 
was paid. 

Week ending October 29: Top western 
lambs, $14.25; bulk, $13.50@14. Top 
native lambs, $14.10; bulk, $13.50@13.85. 
Top feeders, $14.65; bulk, $13.75@14.50. 
Fat yearlings, $10.50@11.50. Top fat 
ewes, $6.75; bulk, $5.75@6.50. The coun- 
try paid $11 for feeder yearlings and 
$13.25@14.50 for comeback lambs. Odd 
bands of aged wethers made $7.75. 

October prices compare favorably with 
quotations at the corresponding period in 
recent years. In 1926, $14.25 was the 
top on fat lambs, the market at that time 
having been practically the same as this 
year. In 1925, $15.85 was the top; in 
1924, $13.75, and in 1923, $13.45. The 
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low October point since the war was $9.35 
in 1921. 

From start to finish the October lamb 
market showed a hardening tendency, al- 
though no pronounced advance occurred 
except in feeding lambs, which gained 
about $1 per hundredweight. Fat ewes 
picked up toward the close, although, for- 
tunately, heavy mutton supply was light, 
yearlings and wethers having practically 
reached the disappearance stage. Bulk of 
the present mutton supply comprises odd 
bunches of native ewes, plus a few west- 
ern ewes mixed in with lambs. Breeding 
ewe trade was of small volume at declin- 
ing prices. October quotations on breed- 
ing stock were nominally two to three 
cents per pound lower than early in the 
season, with practically no yearlings or 
two-year-olds available. Corn belt and 
eastern bankers considered breeding stock 
excessively high, refusing to advance 
money for farm-flock installation. 

Dressed trade was reasonably healthy, 
although the eastern market was depressed 
at intervals by excessive receipts of native 
lambs, necessitating putting a percentage 
in the freezer to maintain prices and avert 
bargain sales, which always kick back 
into the live market. At New York little 
dressed lamb sold above $28 during the 
month, although $29 was quoted. Much 
of the dressed lamb trade, all grades, was 
done during the month at $21@27 per 
hundredweight, choice carcasses making 
$2829. At Chicago $27 was the limit, 
$20@27 taking the bulk, heavy carcasses 
at the former figure. Dressed trade fluc- 
tuated $2@3 per hundredweight within a 
week at intervals during the month. Fat 
ewe carcasses cleared largely at $11@13, 
a few wether carcasses making $15@16. 
The American consumer preserves the 
same attitude toward heavy mutton. 


The Wood Live Stock Company’s barid 
of Idaho lambs was an outstanding fea- 
ture of October supply. It made its ini- 
tial appearance October 7, selling at $14.15 
(14.25. A short end sold at $13.75@ 
13.85 on the breaks, but $14@14.25 took 
the bulk of the band in the steadiest 
market it has ever found. The Wood 
lambs ran into a buoyant feeder market 
this season that enabled the feeder to out- 
sell the fat end, $14.25@14.50 taking a 
large percentage of the Wood feeders, 
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which have acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion. 

The worst spot in the month’s trade 
developed during the third week of the 
month, a heavy run of natives at Chicago 
and eastern markets being responsible. 
The rubber stamp was promptly brought 
into action, acres of good lambs selling at 
$13.25@13.50 to packers, quality being 
ignored in the trading process. City but- 
chers paid $13.60@13.75 for a few, but 
the packer edict, “half-a-dollar for the 
best,”” was adhered to. This probably is 
one reason why growers are averse to car- 
rying lambs into finished condition. After 
one experience with the rubber stamp pro- 
cess, they conclude that cost of putting on 
finish is not justified. The rubber stamp 
is not, however, in continuous use, its 
purpose being to effect a clearance dur- 
ing periods of saturation. The native 
lamb makes rubber-stamp methods pos- 
sible. 

Failure of the expected big crop of na- 
tive lambs to materialize this year is 
susceptible of explanation. Many more 
lambs were actually grown last year, but 
distribution was wider, small eastern mar- 
kets not included in the standard statis- 
tical showing getting them. Such cities 
as Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, and Colum- 
bus, plus a score of lesser communities 
are eating lamb and getting their supply 
from adjacent farms. Packers have also 
increased lamb buying operations in terri- 
tory east of Chicago, forwarding their 
purchases to eastern points for slaughter, 
so that a gradual increase in native lamb 
production is being absorbed in a manner 
that evades the statistician adhering to 
old methods of enumeration. 

Fall shearers have had unsatisfactory 
results this year, showing that in feeding 
no formula is possible. Last fall this 
operation was profitable. Packers like to 
handle wool when that commodity sells 
well as at present, and with enough fleece 
lambs to take care of current dressed meat 
trade, penalized shorn lambs at $11.50@ 
12 per hundredweight, feeders figuring 
losses of around $1.50 per head. One big 
band of lambs fed and shorn at Sycamore, 
Ill., figured that way exactly. Original 
cost was $12 50@13 per hundredweight; 
a 30-day feed at five cents per day netted 
a 10-pound gain, representing a cost of 
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15 cents per pound. This is the most 
practical method of handling strong 
weight lambs in the feed lot and there is 
no reason why it should be discontinued, 
but operators began loading thirty days 
prematurely this year, which accounted 
for the vicissitude they encountered. 
J. E. Poole 


OMAHA 

October witnessed the practical end of 
the western run of grass lambs at Omaha 
and during the latter part of the month 
the market was in that transitory period 
from range to fed lambs. With the supply 
of the latter still none too plentiful, re- 
ceipts fell off sharply during the late 
trade. During the first half of the period, 
however, rangers continued to come 
voluminously with the result that a final 
check-up of arrivals revealed the heaviest 
October run since 1923 at approximately 
273,000 head. 

Prices paid for western killers failed to 
show any marked change for the month 
as a whole. The rule seemed to be heavy 
receipts during the early part of each 
week, with values working lower, and 
these losses being recovered in the late 
trade. During the final week of trade, 
supplies were extremely light, but any 
benefit that might have thus been realized 
as far as prices were concerned was offset 
by unfavorable conditions existing in the 
eastern dressed lamb markets. 

Packers were bearish most of the time 
and lost no opportunity to take off. With 
few lambs coming, however, salesmen 
were able to hold their own in the late 
market and the final top of $13.50 on 
westerns stood a dime over that at the 
end of September. Bulk sold during the 
four weeks from this figure on down to 
$13.00, with $13.80 standing as the ex- 
treme top for the period. 

Dwindling receipts of westerns had a 
healthy influence on native lamb prices, 
which scored advances of 25@50 cents, 
the best bringing up to $13.60 towards 
the close. Fed westerns were still just 
straggling in as the month ended, but any- 
thing that had quality sold right up with 
the grassers, the best bringing anywhere 
trom $13.25@13.60, with others down to 
$13.00 and under. 

Discrimination against weight featured 
the trade in fed clipped offerings, and 
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lambs making the return trip to market 
out of the wool did not fare so well as 
other killing classes; in fact worked lower 
during the month, and final sales were 
off 25250 cents from the end of Septem- 
ber, with heavies showing the most de- 
cline. The spread between wooled and 
shorn lambs at present is considerably 
wider than a year ago, especially on the 
weighty lambs, buyers being particularly 
hard on anything that smacked of aver- 
aging over 90 pounds. A _ spread of 
$11.50@ 12.00 caught most of the handy- 
weight clipped, while the stronger weights 
sold on down to $11.00 and under. 

The general opinion among local sales- 
men is that fat lambs will work higher 
during the first part of November at least, 
and with bulk of the lambs to come in 
the hands of more experienced feeders 
west of the Mississippi this year, market- 
ing will probably be more orderly and 
the bad break that set in on the close of 
1926 averted this season. 

Not enough feeders were coming to- 
wards the last of October to make a mar- 
ket, and demand for the few that were 
here was vigorous, resulting in an ad- 
vance of 25@50 cents in quotations. Top 
on the last day of the month for western 
feeders was $14.00. This jumped to 
$14.25 on November I, thus equalling the 
high mark of the current range season. 
Early in the month the bulk continued to 
sell at $13.00@13.50, while most sales 
were above the outside price during the 
final week of trade “Comeback’’ feeders 
sold in load lots up to $13.60, while the 
“out” lambs from the fed westerns went 
down under $13.00. 

Total shipments of feeders during Oc- 
tober were 155,011 head, the heaviest for 
any corresponding period since 1923. Of 
this number nearly 92,000 head went into 
Nebraska feed lots, with lowa_ taking 
more than 48,000 head. 

Improvement was noted in all classes 
of aged sheep during the month, final top 
on fat ewes showing a 25-cent upturn, 
with feeding and breeding stock uneven- 
ly higher. Best slaughter ewes brought 
$6.25, with the bulk at $5.00@6.00, while 
feeder ewes topped at $5.75 with most 
sales at $5.50 down. Fair to good- 
mouthed breeders turned at $5.75@ 7.25 
mostly, with range yearling ewes up to 
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$12.75, practically the only load lot of 
the season selling at the latter price early 
in the month. 

K. H. Kittoe. 


ST. JOSEPH 

Receipts for October are 130,220, com- 
pared with 110,031 the same month a 
year ago. During the last week the run 
of rangers decreased rapidly, and come- 
back fed westerns and clips showed an 
The lamb market was very 
even throughout the month, with a rise 
of about 25 cents the last week, best 
rangers selling at $13.85 on late days, and 
the top ranging from $13.25@13.50 the 
previous three weeks. Fed lambs sold 
up to $13.60 and natives $13.25 on the 
close. Clips sold $11.50@12.10 on late 
days. Feeders were scarce the latter part 
of the month and sold mostly $12.75@ 


increase. 


13.00. Aged sheep close 25@50 cents 
higher, both native ewes and westerns 
selling up to $6.25 on the close. Wethers 
sold $7.00@7.50 and yearlings, $9.50@ 
10.25. 


H. H. MADDEN. 


KANSAS CITY 


Lamb prices started October at $13.65, 
and closed the month at $13.85. The low 
point was reached on October 10 at $13.25 
and from the 7th to the 19th prices fluc- 
tuated from $13.25 to $13.65. From the 
20th on they ranged from $13.65 to 
$13.85. 

Taking the month as a whole there was 
no particular feature in the trade, and had 
it not been for some excessive runs at 
other markets prices here would have held 
within a narrower range than they did. 
Killers operated freely and took the 
available offerings readily, but they tried 
to keep the market here in a relative posi- 
tion with other points. Local killers 
claim that average cost of fat lambs here 
for the month was relatively high as com- 
pared to more eastern markets, and 
slightly above the average of more north- 
ern points. The principal significant 
thing was that the market here had the 
full support of all the local killers and 
they kept the fat offerings cleaned up 
closely. It is out of the ordinary for Oc- 
tober lamb prices to hold within a sixty- 
cent range. At the same time the general 
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market was not unusually high nor was 
ii particularly low. In October last year 
the top was $14.40; in October, 1925, 
$15.75, and in 1924, $14.00. In each of 
these former Octobers the price movement 
was within a $1.00 to $1.50 range. 

October closed with receipts falling to 
the smallest proportions of the month. 
General indications are that the range 
movement is about over and that a few 
short-fed lambs will be available at mar- 
kets west of the Mississippi River before 
early December. Chicago usually gets a 
heavy run of early fed lambs in Novem- 
ber, and some have already shown up. 
Early in the season it was anticipated that 
the early winter runs of fat lambs would 
be light, but owing to the fact that many 
feeders both in western and eastern sec- 
tions accepted feeding lambs at heavier 
weights than they contracted for, reports 
state that many of these lambs will be fat 
enough to ship by December. The Ar- 
kansas Valley in Colorado appears as an 
early marketer for the coming season. 
Though western sections may start mar- 
keting earlier than last year, the East, 
which has fewer lambs than last year, will 
not be such a material factor in the early 
supply. 

An occasional bunch of yearlings at 
$9.25 to $10.25, a few lots of wethers, 
$7.25 to $8.25, and ewes at $4.50 to $6.25 
made up the fat sheep offerings for the 
month. Ewe offerings were made up 
largely of cull aged classes, some of them 
in fairly good flesh. So few wethers and 
yearlings were available that values were 
not fairly tested from day to day. All 
indications are that the fat sheep market 
will be supplied only with aged ewes until 
an adverse condition causes a much larger 
holdover at the end of the season than 
has occurred for several years past. The 
general sheep producing industry now is 
almost entirely on a ewe and lamb basis. 

Deliveries of feeding lambs on contracts 
will be completed within the next two 
weeks. The movement of feeding lambs 
back to the country from markets will 
practically cease about that time also. 
The feeder movement in the next few 
weeks will not change materially feeder 
supply statistics. Reports indicate that 
the three feeding sections of Colorado will 
feed twenty-five to forty per cent more 
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lambs than last winter and the increase in 
western Nebraska will be nearly one hun- 
dred per cent. East of the Missouri 
River there will be such a material de- 
crease that the total number of lambs fed 
this winter in the United States will fall 
short of last year. In relation to the market 
outlook, feeders have not paid too much 
for their thin lambs, and if the death rates 
can be held to normal or less, feeders 
should make good money this winter. 

In the past month the bulk of the west- 
ern range lambs taken back to the coun- 
try brought $12.75 to $13.50 and native 
feeding lambs brought $11.50 to $12.75. 
Some old ewes went out as feeders at 
$2.50 to $4.50. The total movement to 
the country from the local yards was 
about ten per cent short of a year ago. A 
good many consignments direct to feed 
lots passed through the yards, but the 
total numbers made available for feeders 
in this section were materially below 
normal. 

October receipts were 199,593 compared 
with 226,000 in 1926 and 150,442 in Oc- 
tober, 1925. In the ten months receipts 
were 1,431,015 compared with 1,575,060 
in the same period last year. 

C. M. Pipkin. 





DENVER 

Receipts of sheep on the Denver mar- 
ket during the month of October were 
691,110 head, or 50 per cent larger than 
for the corresponding month of 1926. 
This remarkable increase was made de- 
spite the fact that other markets were 
showing decreases in supplies. The sup- 
ply was the second largest received in 
one month on the Denver market. The 
record for one-day receipts was broken 
on October 10 this year, when 69,675 head 
were received. The previous record, 
made on October 27, 1924, was 69,562 
head. Only once in the history of any 
market were more sheep received in one 
day, and that was in Chicago seventeen 
years ago, when that market had over 
70,000. 

Trade was active during the month, fat 
lambs showing an advance of 25 to 35 
cents, while feeding lambs were 20 
to 25 cents up at the close as com- 
pared to the opening of the month. Fat 
ewes sold generally steady. At the begin- 
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ning of the month good fat lambs were 
selling at $13 a hundredweight here, while 
at the close they sold up to $13.35. 
Feeder lambs were selling at $13.40 for 
tops early in October, while on the clos- 
ing session they brought $13.60. Fat ewes 
sold generally at $5 to $5.50 for a good 
kind during the month with feeding ewes 
at $5 down. 

The demand for all classes of sheep and 
lambs was strong on the Denver market 
during the month and everything offered 
here was disposed of readily. Feeders in 
Denver territory are planning to feed a 
normal supply of lambs this winter, and 
they are buying many of them at Denver. 
Indications point to a good demand and 
satisfactory prices throughout the coming 
month. 

W.N. Fulton. 





PORTLAND (OREGON) CHAMBER 
HAS WOOLEN DAY 

The Members’ Forum of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce devoted its Mon- 
day program on September 26, to the wool 
and woolen manufacturing industry in 
Oregon. The woolen and worsted manu- 
facturers of Oregon were given places of 
honor at the speaker’s table. They were: 
Roy T. Bishop of the Oregon Worsted 
Company; Clarence M. Bishop of the 
Pendleton Woolen Mills; A. R. Jacobs 
of the Oregon City Manufacturing Com- 
pany; E. L. Thompson of the Portland 
Woolen Mills, and J. L. Bowman of the 
Brownsville Woolen Mills. 

The speaker of the day, selected by the 
manufacturers to represent the industry, 
was Mr. R. A. Ward, general manager 
of the Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers. 
Mr. Ward outlined the extent of the in- 
dustry in the Northwest, pointing out 
that about 37,000,000 pounds of wool was 
tributary ta the city of Portland and 90 
per cent of it passed through the city en- 
route East. He gave the clip of Oregon 
as approximately 18,000,000 pounds with 
a value of about $6,000,000. Mr. Ward 
pointed out that the investment in Ore- 
gon’s 2,200,000 sheep was $23,000,000. 
He said that Portland had the largest 
wool textile center west of the Atlantic 
seaboard, due to natural advantages in 
the way of ideal climate, ideal water, 
labor conditions, and an abundance of 
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raw material. The industry has gone 
through two generations here in the city 
he stated, pointing out that some of the 
mills had run since 1874. 


There are operating in Oregon, or con- 
trolled from the Oregon office in the 
Northwest, eight mills working around 
600 looms. These mills have annua! 
sales approximating $11,000,000, and con- 
sume between 12-14,000,000 pounds o! 
raw wool annually. The number of work- 
ers employed by these mills ranges from 
2500 to 3000, with a payroll of around 
$3,500,000 annually. These mills spend 
in the Northwest around $8,500,000 for 
materials, dyes, etc. 


Mr. Ward mentioned the growing gar- 
ment trade of the city of Portland, par- 
ticularly in men’s suits and ladies’ coats, 
which has shown a tremendous expan- 
sion during the past two years. He de- 
clared that the centralization of an in- 
dustry, such as the wool and textile in- 
dustry, in the city would do much to ad- 
vertise the city and make it known as a 
center for good woolens. 


With exhibits he showed that Portland 
woolen manufacturers who were carrying 
the cloth through to the color stage were 
able to make a suit right in price, style, 
tailoring and fabric. Mr. Ward believed 
that Oregon woolen manufacturers had 
the opportunity to secure individuality 
in Oregon woolens such as has been done 
in fabrics made in other centers; in fact, 
he believed that there was already a little 
individuality in Oregon woolens, partic- 
ularly cashmeres which are fairly well 
recognized in the trade. 


The only handicap he saw in the ex- 
pansion of the industry was the longer 
time of delivery required to place goods 
in the East. He believes that with avia- 
tion, faster rail service, intercostal steam- 
ers and increased population west of the 
Mississippi River, this handicap will pass 
away. 

He urged upon the Chamber of Com- 
merce members to support the industry 
which has been proven sound, some of 
the mills having been built up by the citi- 
zens of the community over a period of 
fifty years. 

Some five hunderd people attended the 
meeting. 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 
THE TOMBOY SANITARIUM 
November, 1927. 
Dear Ern: 


We are all done building now and do- 
ing a regular bus:ness. And we've got a 
purty decent layout. You’d ought to see 
it. Picture to yourself a house as big as 
a three hundred ton haymow with the 
ends cut off square. Insert a double row 
of windows and run a life-sized porch all 
along the front side. Paint the whole 
smear a creamy white and the doors and 
windows a Dublin green, and you've got 
a broadaxe-portrait of the Tomboy Sani- 
tarium. Kitchen, dining room, lobby and 
sun-parlor are on the ground floor. The 
bedrooms and Doc’s operating den are 
upstairs. When a patron has been plugged 
with a slug of billy goat we say of him 
“the gentleman has been upstairs.” It’s 
a mark of distinction and is complimen- 
tary. Also, it’s the only thing he doesn’t’ 
pay for. Everything else is charged. 

| was going to write you about that 
cpening night, when we babtised the Tom- 
boy; but since that time so much has 
happened that I can’t possibly tell you 
all. For one thing, Doc ran us straight 
into a big lawsuit, and I’ll bet my half 
interest in the sanitarium you never heard 
of one like it. 

Here is the way it happened: Doc op- 
erated on a lanky old geezer by the name 
of Philander A. Clair. He came dragging 
hisself in here with a history of opera- 
tions and ailments longer than a school- 
mam’s dream. He'd tried everything un- 
der the sun and moon, but no good. Then 
he heard of Doc and our goats and de- 
cided to try us a round. He had me pick 
pick out a frisky two-year old critter and 
Doc did the rest. 

Now here’s where the complaint comes 
in. Phil got along fine after the opera- 
tion and it looks like Doc had managed 
to completely restore his vanished youth. 
His hair turned black again, and he 
built up a appetite that made him unpop- 
ular at the restaurants. Then all at once 
Thelma—she’s Phil’s wife—sets up a 
howl. She claims that ever since Doc 
padded Phil’s system with a portion of 
goat glands he’s not been the same man. 
He’s got to be almost a stranger to Thel- 
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ma, who'd been his legal wedded spouse 
lor some twenty odd years. According 
to her, Phil has suddenly taken a violent 
fancy to a lot of things he didn’t used to 
care for. He wakes up automatically at 
dawn, and right away he wants to ramble 
cut into the country. The high spots is 
what he likes best. Up among the peaks. 
Then Thelma has a time getting him 
down again. Once he was gone for three 
days, and when you ask him where has 
he been, he just smiles. 

Nxt thing Thelma gets her a almanack 
and studies all about goats, right from 
the time Noah unloaded the first shipment 
from the Ark. And here is what she al- 
leges: that the kind of goats used for 
grafting purposes with the human frame 
is a superior breed raised in the Swiss 
Alps. Of course, Ern, you know what a 
Alp is, don’t you It’s a geological con- 
tortion full of ice and cold winds, on 
which nothing except a goat can thrive. 
They do well there, get to be a good size 
and stay meek and docile. Anyway, 
Thelma alleges that our goats are of a 
Navajo strain and that they have about 
the same relation to the Swiss goats that 
a burro has to a race hoss. 

She is suing us for ten thousand iron 
men. Think of it, Ern, and claiming that 
cur inferior goat complex has wrecked 
her husband’s disposition, causing her 
great mental anguish and nervous shock. 
She complains that ever since Phil has 
been amalgamated with our goat she 
hasn’t slept regular. She’s always worry- 
ing about what Phil may do next. 

We wanted to get in touch with Phil to 
get his side of the story, but Thelma’s 
lawyers keep him penned up as exhibit 
A and won't let us communicate. Doc 
has several photos of him in the X-ray 
room, showing his kidneys riding astride 
his appendix, but that don’t get us any- 
where. You see, Ern, it ain’t Phil who 
i+ suing us, it’s his wife; and there is no 
way of telling how she”Il prove that she’s 
been damaged. She’s thirty-eight years 
old and has been wedded to Phil for 
more’n twenty years. So you see she 
ain’t no spring chicken. But she’s got 
some good lawyers, and if they say she’s 
got a case, why it’s up to us to look out. 
It’s serious, this is. The bank has already 
wrote us about it and wants to know how 
we'll stand in case we lose out. 
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We hired a whole legal staff to repre- 
sent us, Gerry, Conway & Lynx. Them 
fellows know all about the law. They 
helped Darrow on that Chicago murder 
case, and also helped Aimee in California. 
We paid ’em a thousand dollars down, 
just to pay for stationery and ink and 
other incidentals. The case is called for 
January. That gives us a month to find 
out things about Thelma and her in- 
juries. 

Well, | got to close. There’s a fellow 
liere wants to be operated on and I’ve got 
to go out and capture a sprightly acting 
goat for him. We warned this guy about 
the Navajo strain, but he said he didn’t 
care a rap, fact is he says he always was 
partial to the Indians. I'll write you later 
how we got along with our lawsuit. 

Your friend and pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 

P. S. Doc has wired to Switzerland 
for a pen of high-grade goats, so we can 
offer any strain you want. We’re get- 
ting a lot of publicity right now on ac- 
count of this lawsuit. A minister we had 
booked—he got a third off the regular 
price too—wired in and cancelled his 
booking; but at the same time we got a 
whole batch of letters asking all about 
the Navajos. So I reckon we'll have our 
customers just the same. It almost seems 
like there’s a lot of people that'd be a 
heap improved if they was inoculated 
with almost anything that has some real 
vitality.. 


R. A. W. 





AGAINST PROTECTION FOR THE 
BEAR 


| have been a reader of the Wool Grow- 
er for years and have not seen very much 
in your columns about predatory animals. 
| have been herding sheep for a long time 
and feel that war should be waged against 
the bear. I think that the protection pro- 
vided for bears should be removed and a 
bounty placed on them. To such work 
the support of the Wool Grower and all 
the sheepmen that can be reached through 
its circulation, I think, should be given. 

| believe it to be the duty of every 
stockman to go before the legislative bod- 
ies and secure the removal of the protec- 
tion on the bear. He is the worst killer 
in the state of Washington. He will kill 
sheep by the dozen and carry them away 
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Cut Your Feed Bills 20 to 50% 


The Gehl Alfalfa Mill saves 20 to 50% on feed besides producing 
faster gains—produces a fine even meal—no “strings” and no 
“flour” to cause trouble. Just a clean, evenly cut “chop” of the 
ideal granulation. Handles any form of dry roughage including 
corn stalks, alfalfa, velvet beans, pea vines, etc. 


Send for catalog giving experience of many western sheep and 
cattle men. 
Gehl Cutters are noted for their big capacity with light power. 


ATO aacmmmaeeie ta 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. Rare iC ra 
1527 Wazee St., WV ts ry ay TET pea _emenaaeeel ) 
DENVER, COLO. eae eat 
Vy Pa aby 
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A Good Knife for a 
Little Effort 


For two NEW subscriptions to the National Wool Grower, $1.50 
each, we will send either one of the knives shown below. One is the 
regulation scout knife and the other a very fine stock knife. The name 
“Remington” tells the story of their quality. 





R 3055 W 


PYREMITE HANDLE; THREE BLADES; 
1 Large Clip, Crocus Polished and Etched, 1 
Spey, 1 Sheepfoot, Both Blue Glazed; Nickle 
Silver Bolsters, Shield and Rivets; Brass Lining 
and Full Milled Center Scale. 

Length, closed, 3 % inches. 

Weight, per dozen, 2 4 ibs. 


PUNCH BLADE ETCHING 










Wim, WASTER BLADE 
CAN OPENER yp va SCOUT INSIGNIA 


(BE PREPARED) 


THE MARK —— me NICKELSILVER 
OF QUALITY a * 2 GER BOLSTER 


HOLLOW RIVET =" HANDLE NICKEL SILVER 
NICKEL SILVER : RIVET 
SHACKLE SCOUT EMBLEM 


(BE PREPARED) 


This is the regulation Scout Knife 


National Wool Growers Association 
303 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City 











and pile them up, and will exterminate 
a bunch of hogs in a very short time. | 
have even known of a black bear that 
killed cattle in a district for several years 
until he was finally killed by a sheep herd- 
er. There are more bears in the Cascade 
district today than there were thirty years 
ago, and they do several thousand dollars 
damage every year to stock and greatly 
decrease the profits to the owners. 

It seems to me it is time to exterminate 
them. 


Oak Harbor, Wash. Tom Fahrman. 





“STIFFNESS” OF LAMBS UNDER 
STUDY 


In parts of the Blue Mountain region, 
notably in Morrow and Grant counties, 
Ore., sheepmen have suffered losses every 
year for many years with the trouble local- 
ly designated as ‘‘stiff lambs.” These af- 
fected lambs seldom die if they are left 
on good feed and water, but many are lost, 
as they drop out of the moving band. 
When loss by death does not occur, there 
is considerable loss through slowing up 
of growth and development of the animal. 
During the summer, Dr. H. H. Green, as- 
sistant state veterinarian, and Dr. J. N. 
Shaw of the veterinary department of the 
Agricultural College, spent some time in 
that territory studying the trouble. Field 
observations were made on different bands 
in different localities. Examinations and 
post-mortems showed generally similar 
conditions. All affected lambs have high 
temperatures which run some ten days or 
two weeks, during which time the lamb 
loses flesh rapidly and after recovery be- 
comes very thin before starting to gain. 
Examinations of dead lambs and _ those 
killed for post-mortem show an extra 
amount of fluid around the joints. No 
conclusions have yet been drawn by the 
veterinarians who are giving considerable 
time to the study of{ the disease, which is 
a serious one. Examination of five bands 
more or less at random, last summer 
brought out that there were from a dozen 
to forty lambs affected in each band. As 
many as 150 to 200 have been observed 
in a single band. 

Some parts of the state are particularly 
interested in the recent developments in 
connection with treatment for liver flukes. 
Dr. Shaw of the college, who is giving 
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considerable time to sheep diseases, 
started demonstration treatments about a 
year ago. These consisted of one cubic 
centimeter of carbon tetrochloride given 
in capsule form. Administering the cap- 
sules is simple and expense is negligible. 
Several flocks that have shown abundance 
of flukes on examina‘ion of dead ewes 
have made marked recovery from the 
trouble after treatment. 

Corvallis, Ore. F. L. Ballard. 





ADVERTISING THE SHEEP 
INDUSTRY 


Brother Shepherd, don’t spend $7,000 
for a colored page in popular publications. 
Don’t spend a cent. Do the advertising 
yourselves by personal contact. Don’t 
be so modest as you have been, but mag- 
nify your calling. No sheepman need be 
ashamd of himself in any assembly, be- 
cause no calling is worthier. Then 
think how valuable wool and mutton 
are. To “cabbage” somebody, God might 
have made a better fiber than wool, but 
He never did. And lamb. Oh, my! 
No game or domestic animal or fowl 
equals it when cooked right. Here comes 
Thanksgiving. Hindquarters should dis- 
place millions of “Turks.” Then there 
is Easter when a million Italians would 
buy live lambs and dress them them- 
selves if they could get them. Every 
sheep product is well worth talking about. 

Now just think if 100,000 sheepmen 
would get over their modesty and each 
convert one person to virgin wool, or 
lamb, or both for a starter! Consumers 
are doing more of that than we are. 
A little propaganda would be so easy. 
They speak or listen in meeting, but that 
does not bring converts. Speakers are 
no good for wool or lamb. A lot of them 
wear shoddy and eat sausage. It is the 
proleteriat we want to get to. We have 
some of it. Lamb was worth little more 
that seven-year-old wether mutton in the 
past. It will almost go itself now, but we 
need to instill a whole lot of conscientious 
scruples against wearing shoddy. Pools 
are useless too. They only look for a 
cent or two more for wool and salaries. 
They never hint about the wearing qual- 
ity of wool they handle, and they would 
not refer to the delicate aroma of lamb 
for pie. We must do it ourselves. We 








FACTS 


Railroads of the United States last year— 

Employed an average of 1,782,000 employes 

Represented a total book investment of nearly $24,000,000,000 

Spent $1,559,032,000 for fuel, materials and supplies 

Expended $4,666.257,000 in operating expenses, of which nearly 
$3,000,000,000 was for wages 

Paid $388,682,000 in taxes and $506,955,000 in interest on funded 
and unfunded debt 

Carried 1,335,693,000 tons of freight and 860,343,000 passengers 

Investments of Southern Pacific alone for road extensions, equipment 
and other additions and betterments amounted to $51,441,754. 


Railroads aid all business by carrying the nation’s commerce at low 
rates, swiftly and without car shortages. 


Railroads employ many workers at good wages and consume more than 
one and one-half billion dollars worth of the products of other workers’ 
toil, thus increasing the nation’s power to buy largely of the products of field 
and factory. 


Without adequate rates railroads neither can make these large and 
necessary expenditures, nor maintain present standards of service and 
efficiency. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 








LAND FOR SALE 





Two large sheep and cattle ranches 


with or without livestock 


Situated in California and Nevada these 
two fine properties are contiguous and have 


good shipping facilities 


One ranch has about 10,000 acres and 
the other about 22,000 acres 


LIBERAL TERMS 





for particulars address: 


THE GERLACH LIVESTOCK CO. 
% City Bank 
Stockton, Calif. 
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FOR SALE 


HIGH CLASS RANCH 


Located 5 miles west of Cheyenne, Wyoming, on Union Pacific 


Railway and Lincoln Highway. 


7,000 acres deeded, fenced, land, with modern residence, barns, 
corrals, and lambing equipment. Not been grazed this year and 
will normally carry two ewe bands. Range for summer adjoining 


property available under lease. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO GET IN 
SHEEP BUSINESS WITH MODERATE 


INVESTMENT 


ADDRESS: Box C, % National Wool Grower 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Grow More Wool | 


Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Wool Production 


Write for Literature and List of 
Breeders 





The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n. 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 











The American 
Shropshire 
Registry Assn. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, 
$5.00 


7350 Stockholders 
No Annual dues. 
The Largest Sheep 
Organization in 
the World. 
Ww. 8. GUILFORD 
President 


Lafayette. Ind. 
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BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 





“Major”—Bullard Bros.’ Reserve Champion 
Ram at Chicago International, 1925 


Flock Founded in 1875 


Correspondence Solicited F. N. Bullard, Manager 
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must give the uinitiated an earful. Must 
nave them park some lamb if we must 
pay for it. Must tell them they cau 
never wear out a virgin wool suit, and 
that they will never think of getting a 
new one until their wives nag them too 
it. We are well able to do our own 
advertising. Let’s go. 

Utica, Ohio. W. W. Reynolds. 





LAMB PRODUCTION IN NORTH- 
WESTERN SPRING WHEAT BELT 


An innovation in lamb production 
worth watching concerns the spring wheat 
belt, mainly the two Dakotas and Minne- 
sota. It is registered by an increasing 
fall run of native lambs at St. Paul and 
Sioux City. Skeptics predict that it will 
be short-lived; optimists are equally con- 
fident that the whole region with the ad- 
dition of eastern Montana is destined to 
go on a lamb and small grain basis, a 
stock farming system of recognized merit. 
The next half decade will determine the 
permanency of the lamb phase of the 
problem, which will have marked influence 
on the agricultural destiny of a one-crop 
cursed region. 

Recent, agricultural distress in the 
northwestern spring wheat belt, compris- 
ing Minnesota, the Dakotas and eastern 
Montana is responsible for this venture 
into live stock husbandry that has a prom- 
ise of regenerating that area in an agrarian 
sense. 

During the winter of 1923-24 condi- 
tions were so serious that President Cool- 
idge called a general conference of busi- 
ness interests in the Northwest and in 
the East to consider the organization of a 
corporation which should function to 
stop, if possible, the closing of banks 
which was spreading like a prairie fire 
and to render financial assistance in speed- 
ing up the diversification of the farmers 
business in this territory. 

As a result of this conference, the Agri 
cultural Credit Corporation, with head 
quarters at Minneapolis, was organized 
and ten million dollars of capital stoc 
was subscribed by large business interest 
directly or indirectly interested in thi 
territory. Railroads transversing th 
territory,—Northern Pacific, Great North 
ern and Soo Line,—were large contribu- 
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tors to the capital stock of this corpora- 
tion. 

Immediately after this organization 
was set up, it started taking questionable 
paper out of important banks in strategic 
locations that were in the twilight zone. 
In a period of about six months it put out 
six and one-half million dollars in this 
manner. Simultaneously they started 
loaning money to farmers for purchase 
of pure-bred sires, beef and dairy cattle 
(particularly dairy cattle), breeding ewes 
and bucks. 

Coordination of three forces has in- 
sured the success of the movement: the 
credit organization financing, the rail- 
roads selecting, purchasing and shipping, 
and the county agents and agricultural 
extension service distributing the neces- 
sary live stock among farmers. Without 
close articulation of these forces the ob- 
ject could not have been achieved. 

The probable result is that the spring 
wheat belt, instead of continuing a one- 
crop area with all the uncertainty and 
hazard that term implies, is on a profit- 
able diversification basis. 

John W. Haw, of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, who has been active in the 
sheep placement phase of the campaign, 
said: 

“It has always been a hobby with me and 
for the past fifteen years | have had consider- 
able to do with the purchase in range states of 
breeding ewes and their placement in small 
farm flocks among farmers in the spring wheat 
states. During these years I have learned some 
very definite lessons. For instance, I have 
learned that the only kind of sheep worth 
placing at all are good sheep and young sheep. 
| had quite a job convincing the extension 
workers and the corporation on these two 
points, but believe in the past two years they 
have been won over to my point of view. Dur- 
ing the past two seasons we have dealt ex- 
clusively in yearling ewes and have contracted 
good bands of sheep early in the spring for fall 
delivery.” 

Three annual crops, wool, lambs and 
wheat, should’ revolutionize  agricul- 
ture in the spring wheat belt, incident- 
ally maintaining soil fertility. 

J. E. Poole. 

LAMB CHOPS WITH SPINACH 

Prepare spinach, cook until done, drain 
and chop fine. Season with salt, pepper, 
and a little finely minced onion cooked 
until tender, but not brown, in butter. 
Mix with a little stock or cream sauce. 
Serve in a mound in the center of a platter 
and surround with broiled lamb chops. 
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DEER LODGE FARMS CoO. 





Day Farms Co. No. 8928 
One of our stud rams. 


We believe that the big ram with a 
long staple fleece that has density and 
fineness and is free from body wrinkles 
and kemp is the ideal ram for the 
range. 

If that is the kind of a Rambouillet 
ram you like, see ours. 

Registered Stud Rams—Range Rams. 


Small Orders or Carload Lots. 


DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
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Our 1927 Offerings 


Are Completely 
Sold Except 


100 Lincoln-Rambouillet 


Ewe Lambs 


We have a very choice lot 
of young Rambouillet 
Rams coming on for the 
1928 trade. 
If you like Rambouillets with fine, 
white, crimpy wool, good bone, legs 


set well apart, and splendid confor- 


mation— 


We Grow That Kind 


Day Farms Company 


PAROWAN, UTAH 
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American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. Volumes XXII and 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
be ready for distribution. Pedigrees now be- 
ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of members 
—. pedigree blanks, etc., address the Sec. 
retary. 








Corriedales For Sale 


Registered Stud Rams and Ewes 
of the best breeding procurable. 


Also English Leicester Ewes 
Correspondence Solicited 
Corriedale Sheep Co. 


Walter C. Priddy, Mgr. 
Davis, Calif. 














WM. BRIGGS & SON 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 











We produce 
a high type 
of Ram- 
bouillet. 

















A choice lot 
of ewes and 
rams for 
sale at all 
times. 














California State Fair, 1927. 
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GENERAL CONDITIONS IN OREGON 


An unusual amount of moisture has fal- 
len over the ranges of eastern and central 
Oregon during the fall months, and the 
result has been splendid feed conditions 
generally. The first rains came the first 
week of September and did considerable 
damage to late hay crops and late grain 
crops. The first rainy period, which was 
quite extended, was followed by splendid 
autumn weather. Throughout the range 
territory a large hay crop has been har- 
vested, and this, together with the splen- 
MY OFFERINGS FOR 1927 cid range conditions, makes for an opti- 


oo 300 Yearling Rams, eligible to registration, cede ace : — - f 
cnk aun tar nee mistic situation from the standpoint of 


CHANDLER P. RAUP = [mre — a feed supplies. In Lake County where 


three or four years ago hay stacks were 





POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 


RAUP’S 
—Ohio— 
RAMBOUILLETS 


I offer at this time: 


30 rams two years old this 
spring. 30 ewes, the same age, 
bred to lamb in the spring. 50 
older ewes. 











SPRINGFIELD, OHIO W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah . 
R. D. 10 & s hard to find and one of the largest live 
‘a stock companies was forced to ship most 
% 9 of its stuff to the Southwest, hay stacks 





are again everywhere. Goose Lake, which 
went dry in 1926, is again fairly well 
filled with water and by spring, by pres- 


DAYBELL LIVESTOCK COMPANY The, FRED MUELLER ent indications, should be as full as any 
75 East Center St. Provo, Utah } aes ny mn % time in the past fifteen years. 


og Everywhere almost everyone wants to 
get into the sheep business. A number 


DELAINE MERINOS of new outfits have started operations in 


BREEDING EWES FOR SALE 


We can furnish good mixed 
aged ewes for fall delivery. 
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GROW MORE :—: AND :—: BETTER WOOL Lake County. Not so many new ones are 
And Are the Hardiest and Best Rangers in the World found in the Blue Mountain region, but 
You can range three DELAINE-MERINO ewes on the same feed it takes for two of the larger - - ~ 
breeds; they will shear twice as much wool as the other two, and raise blockier lambs, which the there a great many farmers are establish- 
trade now demands. Cross your ewes with DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS and get a band of Really : f flock 
Profitable Sheep to run. Will have 200 DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS for 1928 trade. I have for Ing Tarm TOcks. 
sale now a carload of bred ewes—registered—big smooth ones. Photos free. ; 
Prices Reasonable In Grant County rabies among coyotes 





FRANK H. RUSSELL, Wakeman, Ohio has caused considerable loss. Early in 


the spring the first outbreaks occurred in 








© Bear Valley and in the Izee country. At 


the request of the stockmen, the State 
MANTI LIVESTOCK COMPANY Livestock Sanitary Board and the County 


Court of Grant County, imposed a quar- 


MANTI, UTAH 


antine on all dogs in that part of the 





county. County Agent Dick Richards of 
Grant County was pressed into service to 
vaecinate dogs and 180 were immunized. 
As a result of the vaccination of dogs, not! 
a single dog in the county has been re- 
ported as affected with rabies. The Bio- 
logical Survey made an extra effort in 
trapping and the difficulty seemed to be 
well overcome until September when a 


couple of coyotes broke into as many 








flocks of sheep and spread the disease well 


Breeders of Rambouillets for over twenty years. through the bands. 


* Corvallis, Ore. F. L. Ballard 
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November, 1927 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of National Wool Grower, published monthly 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, for October 1, 1927 
State of Utah as 
County of Salt Lake hss 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared F. R. Marshall, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the editor of the National Wool Grower, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, National Wool Growers Assn. Co., 

303 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Editor, F. R. Marshall, 303 McCornick Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Managing Editor, none. 

Business Manager F. R. Marshall, 303 Mc- 
Cornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) 

National Wool Growers Association, an un- 
incorporated body, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
(F. J. Hagenbarth, president, and F. R. Mar- 
shall, secretary) and thirteen state wool grow- 
ers’ associations, all unincorporated. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

F. R. Marshall. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 
day of October, 1927. 

(SEAL) C. W. Collins, 
Residing at Salt Lake City. 
(My commission expires May 10, 1929). 
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Hampshire Rams or Ewes 


PURE BRED OR 


THE RESULT OF 25 YEARS SELECTION AND BREEDING 
Lincoln — Rambouillet Cross Bred Rams 


Ideal Wool-Mutton Combination Shown by U. S. Govern- 
ment Experimental Station to be Most Profitable Sheep 


Available. 


1500 Yearling Cross Bred Range Ewes 


Wood Live Stock Company 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President 


REGISTERED 


SPENCER, IDAHO 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 49 
HAMPSHIRES FOR 
SALE 
600 yearling rams 
Several Cars Ram Lambs 
One or more Cars Ewes 
CAMBRIDGE LAND & LIVE- 
STOCK CO. 
5 Chas. Howland, Mgr. 
Yearling Hampshire Rams in the Rough Cambridge, Idaho 
The kind that have made Ridgecrest Hamp- 
shires famous se 
A comparison of both top and general * - 
average prices of Hampshire rams obtained : 
at the National Ram Sale for the past several 
years puts Ridgecrest Hampshires in a class 
by themselves and establishes them as the 
Premier Flock of America. 
H. L. FINCH, Owner 
Soda Springs, Idaho 
Ram lambs of true breed type, HAMPSHIRES 
: The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
well grown and vigorous, for the highest-priced car mutton sage 
: ever sold in the world was a car 0 
sale. Imported sires only are Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
used. The large thrifty breed- a pound live weight, having beaten all 
: : previous records by $7 per hundred. 
ing ewes are also of imported When you want sheep you = Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
blood, and true type. let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
a _— — ae little book- 
2 let and list of live breeders. 
Thousand Springs Farm Write 
Wendell, Idaho COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., 
MINNIE W. MILLER, Owner Detroit, Mich. 
+ 
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KING BROTHERS COMPANY 


Laramie, Wyoming 








Breeders of 


) | RAMBOUILLET 

















and 
CORRIEDALE 
, SHEEP 
GUTHRIES CHAMPION CHAMPION C TYPE RAMBOUILLET 
Undefeated Corriedale Ram at the Of Highest Quality RAM 


Principal Australian Shows in 1926. Im- At the American Royal Show in 1926. 


ported as Head of Our Corriedale Flock. For Range Purposes Bred and Exhibited by King Bros. Co. 


Stock of Either Breed Sold in Single or Car Lots. 


’ 
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ROMNEY SHEEP 


{ New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters: Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 





Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 





your flock? IF SO, USE 
IF SO, USE ROMNEYS! 
ROMNEYS! Send for literature 


A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Association 


The Secretary—P. O. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 
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